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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


— seven days the Liberals have 
won two by-elections—one at Leith, 


where Mr. Brown held for them the 
seat recently vacated by Captain Wedg- 
wood Benn, the other at Southwark, where 
Mr. Strauss recaptured the seat from the 


Socialists—and already they are gaily talk- 
ing of a great revival. After the next General 
Election it is probable that the Liberals will 
return to the House in very largely increased 
numbers: the swing of the pendulum should 
bring them many votes from electors disappointed 
with the Government but frightened of Socialism. 
But their present rejoicings are a trifle premature. 
Have they overlooked the fact that Messrs. Brown 
and Strauss both represent their constituencies 
by a minority vote? Have they forgotten the 
recent defections to Labour and Conservatism, or 
that spectral line of candidates who have lately 
forfeited their deposits? Leith and Southwark 
are hopeful signs, but hardly more. Sir Herbert 
Samuel has begun his reign encouragingly: he 
has yet a long row to hoe. 


Mr. Wheatley’s transfer of himself from the 
Labour front bench to a position of greater free- 
dom may well bring to a head the differences 
within the Party. That Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his friends should be reluctant to expose dis- 
sensions to the public view, and willing to 
humour the wild men of the left, is intelligible 
enough; but a split there must eventually be, 
unless the moderate Labour leaders are prepared 
to submit to dictation at every point. Mr. 
Wheatley’s group is congenitally incapable of 
compromise. That it should emerge in its true 
aspect, as a body of extremists almost as hostile 
to moderate Labour as to a Conservative 
Government, is all to the good. The pretence 
that Labour was united resulted in no benefit 
even to the Party. It will be a serious tactical 
error if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald now seeks to 
win back the mutineer. 


The trouble with the question of electoral 
reform is that all parties hope to gain something 
by leaving things as they are. Later on, per- 
haps, their fears of one another may be more 
potent than their hopes for themselves, and then 
we may work round to a national view of this 
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problem. When we do, it is possible that the 
country or any conference of the three parties 
that may be called to sit upon it will adopt the 
proposal for a second ballot, which Lord Burn- 
ham moved on Tuesday. Our own opinion 
is that a House in which two members out of 
every three, and perhaps three out of every four, 
have to confess, when challenged, that they have 
not the support of the majority of their con- 
stituents, will be a House destitute of most of 
what makes a Legislature really representative. 
Such an all-party conference as Sir Herbert 
Samuel suggests is necessary if Parliament is not 
to become a mockery. 


The Chancellor is quite right in refusing to 
revise the Betting Tax yet awhile, even though 
it has so far yielded only about half what he 
hoped for. The attendances at meetings since 
the flat-racing season opened and the prices 
realized at the autumn sales of bloodstock are 
very far from showing that the tax has killed 
the most national of our sports. The truth is 
that the bookmakers have taken very badly the 
initial disturbance which must be caused in any 
industry that is taxed for the first time. That 
and the fact that 1926 was a discouraging year 
for backers, and the bad weather and the shortness 
of ready money are the reasons why betting has 
fallen off. Probably, too, there has been a good 
deal more evasion than the Chancellor is willing 
to admit. But he is unanswerable when he 
demands that the tax shall have a fair trial, and 
when he points out that at present no practicable 
alternative has been put forward. It is most 
unlikely that he regards it as beyond amendment 
—certainly nobody else does—but only the facts 
that experience will disclose can show where and 
how amendments should be made. 


We deal in a leading article with the present 
position in the Prayer Book controversy. Here 
we must spare a word in protest against the 
antics of the extreme opponents of the Measure. 
Recently we found occasion to ridicule Bishop 
Barnes for his remarks on Revision to the 
National Free Church Council Assembly. Now 
we have the edifying spectacle of the Bishop of 
Norwich addressing Dissenters in the City 
Temple. The thing has got beyond a joke: it 
is disgraceful. The Methodist Times, knowing 
better than the Bishop, very properly advised its 
readers to hold aloof. By what possible stretch 
of his imagination can Dr. Pollock bring himself 
to believe that Nonconformity is legitimately con- 
cerned in the revision of a Book through objection 
to which it left the Church? Those who know 
this Bishop’s Diocese, where the best men are 
breaking their hearts and the worst are breaking 
the Commandments, may well think he would 
be better employed looking after his own people. 


Lord Birkenhead’s declaration that the inquiry 
into the working of the Indian Constitution, due 
in 1929, might in certain circumstances be 
initiated earlier is not surprising. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about the date fixed in 19109, 
and there is little reason to suppose that by waiting 
till 1929 we shall gain important new evidence of the 
political capacity or incapacity of the peoples of 


India. But we must insist that the inquiry shal] 
not be limited to the creaky and jerky working 
of the machinery set up by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford. No scheme of self-govern. 
ment for India can be worth a straw which does 
not take full account of two things hitherto 
timidly ignored—the future position of the Native 
States in regard to a self-governing India, and 
the problem of defence in an India from which 
British troops will have to be withdrawn. 


Enemies of Great Britain must be very annoyed 
to see that the much-discussed rapprochement 
between London and Warsaw has been followed 
immediately by the resumption of negotiations for 
a Russo-Polish pact of non-aggression. There 
could be no better refutation of the suggestions 
that the Foreign Office had persuaded Poland to 
join in an anti-Bolshevist bloc. M. Patek, the 
Polish Minister in Moscow, is said to have been 
given full authority by Marshal Pilsudski to 
negotiate a treaty very similar to the one recently 
initialled by Latvia and Russia at Riga, with 
possibly a little more emphasis on the réle of the 
League of Nations. Russians will find, perhaps 
almost to their disappointment—for they must 
have someone at whom to shy their propagandist 
coconuts—that Great Britain will be sincerely 
glad if a treaty can be concluded; for while 
Poland suffers from a menacing-neighbour com- 
plex and is on bad terms with Russia and Ger- 
many she will be a danger to European peace, 
which means a danger to British prosperity. 


We referred a few weeks ago to the danger 
that our uncertain relations with Russia would 
enable Germany to obtain an economic influence 
in that country comparable with that which she 
had procured before the war. ‘The Soviet authori- 
ties in Berlin have just published some interest- 
ing figures on concessions granted to foreigners 
which bear out our argument. Forty contracts 
have been concluded with Germany, as against 
twenty with Great Britain and fifteen with the 
United States; during 1926 a hundred and 
seventy-three requests for concessions were 
received from Germany and only twenty-two from 
this country. Krupp’s, for example, have im- 
mense agricultural interests in the land of the 
Soviets, and of the foreign technical advisers 
working in Russian industries the great majority 
are Germans. We have yet to learn how a 
breach with Russia, which will again be urged 
on the Government as a result of the Chinese 
imbroglio, would help us to compete on terms of 
equality with Germany. 


The fact that the Italo-Jugoslav situation no 
longer occupies space in the newspapers does 
not unfortunately indicate any improvement in 
the relations between these two countries. The 
Great Powers, having decided that the League 
of Nations must not be called upon to intervene 
lest Mussolini should thereby be offended, have 


now wasted ten days on discussions concerning . 


the composition of a proposed commission of 
inquiry, since none of them is keen on being 
represented on a body which might make accusa- 
tions displeasing to Rome or Belgrade. As the 
Italians point out, this delay will render any 
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inquiry virtually useless, and the general 


tendency is to let the whole matter drop. The 
Italian Press is gloating over Signor Mussolini’s 
great diplomatic victory,’’ the Jugoslavs are 
embittered by accusations which they declare to 
be unfounded, and the prospects of a frank 
definition of Italy’s rights under the Tirana 
Treaty are far more remote than they would have 
been had the matter been brought before the 
League Council in the normal way. 


One possible beneficial result of American 
interest in the Chinese situation, to which we 
refer elsewhere, may be to keep Mr. Kellogg too 
busy to carry on his anti-Mexican campaign. 
Even if there be no foundation for the general 
belief that Washington is on the point of raising 
the embargo on the export of arms to Mexico, 
there are other indications of the State Depart- 
ment’s determination to see President Callas 
turned out of office by force. A postponement 
of the anti-Mexican campaign might give Senator 
Borah time to convince American public opinion 
that almost the only petroleum companies which 
have refused to submit to the Mexican land laws 
are those controlled by Mr. Doheny, whose con- 
cessions in California have recently been annulled 
as being ‘‘ tainted with fraud.’’ Mr. Doheny is 
an influential man, but it would be unworthy of 
the United States to foment revolution in Mexico 
to further his interests. 


The Post Office has begun an inquiry into 
the unprofitableness of its telegraph service. It 
is now nearly sixty years since the State took 
it over, and in not one of those years has it 
shown a profit. The annual loss for some time 
past has been stabilized at about £1,000,000, but 
as the telephones develop it will probably grow 
bigger. Yet there is plenty of room in such a 
country as this for both utilities if only the faults 
that seem to be inseparable from all bureaucratic 
enterprises could be eradicated or even modified. 
Unlike any business in private hands the tele- 
graph department waits for business to come to 
it instead of going out to attract it. The facilities 
it offers seem no greater to-day than they were 
two decades ago, while its charges are consider- 
ably higher, and of those advertising ingenuities 
which are the salt of modern business it has 
proved to be singularly barren. Overstaffed and 
underworked, it has preserved an almost auto- 
matic immobility while life and change have been 
whirling around it. The more signs the telephone 
has shown of escaping from the official rut the 
more deeply the telegraph has sunk into it. 


The sweeping victory of Cambridge in the 
field-sports at Queen’s Club and the hard-fought 
win of the Cambridge golfers at Hoylake have 
followed a long series of Light Blue successes. 
The swing of the pendulum is extreme and has 
been the occasion of some silly head-shaking over 
decadent Oxford, whose undergraduates are 
accused of insufficiently Spartan habits. The 
business of Universities is to emulate the 
Athenian rather than the Spartan ideal, and the 
undergraduate has ample opportunities for neg- 
lecting his proper work without being encouraged 


to a rigorous athletic discipline which would 
really make him an unpaid professional. We 
deplore the assumption that the first duty of a 
Rhodes scholar is to earn his keep by winning 
trophies. Games are a natural and necessary part 
of University life, and success in them is pleasant. 
But that a University which is out of fortune in 
the field should be scolded as though it had for- 
gotten its function is preposterous. The balance 
will probably move in the other direction before 
long, and we hope that it will, not only for 
equality’s sake, but as an answer to the awful 
hint that young Oxford should henceforward 
matriculate in putting the weight and win its 
“firsts with a niblick. 


Since tranquillity is an essential part of rural 
beauty we hope that the newly-formed Society 
for the preservation of that menaced ideal will 
take common action with the protestants against 
the motor-cycle pest. All over the country, 
particularly on the Surrey Commons and Sussex 
Downs, swarms of motor-cyclists now make 
Sunday hideous by massed ‘‘ reliability ”’ trials. 
They choose out sandy tracks, old ridge-ways 
and bridle-paths to test their engines, and to 
reach these places they have to go pounding 
through the remote villages which have hitherto 
retained a certain quietude. We believe that 
these ceaseless trials, of whose value to the science 
of engineering we are sceptical, are usually 
illegal. Motor-bicycles are licensed as vehicles, 
and many of the tracks now being used are 
scheduled for walkers and horsemen only. A 
test case should be fought. In these days, when 
even the parish pump drips petrol, the pedestrian 
has long been driven from the roads. Now he 
finds the commons and downlands about as silent 
as the Strand, and he cannot follow a track with- 
out having to fly from a procession of roaring 
machines and its trail of fumes. We have made 
the real roads smooth for the machine; now it 
invades our paths because the road is too easy. 


Lord Lister’s centenary falls on Tuesday, and 
the observance of it will be world-wide. Few 
men, if any, in history have done more for 
humanity than he did, and the gratitude for his 
achievements, though the horrors from which he 
rescued surgery are to us of to-day only an evil 
legend, has penetrated the whole earth. But 
there is more than gratitude in the tributes that 
are everywhere being paid to his memory; there 
is also the instinctive veneration of mankind for 
a life that never for an instant swerved from the 
pursuit of knowledge. Lister’s was not a mind 
that flashed and swooped to the discoveries that 
have immortalized him. It was only by laborious 
accumulations of small and apparently unrelated 
facts, through years of unflagging experiment, 
and by the remorseless exercise of his great gift 
of intellectual honesty, that he reached the secret 
of anti-septic practice. With that supreme 
triumph a lesser man might have been content. 
But Lister, so long as health remained with him, 
was always perfecting it, exploring new lines, 
learning, collating, pushing forward inch by inch 
the outposts of science. His is the figure in 
English medicine that towers above all others. 
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NANKING AND AFTER 


HE tragedy of Nanking cannot be measured 
by the loss of life there, or by the harrowing 
stories of all that the foreign refugees from 
that ancient city have suffered. It is still im- 
possible to foresee the extent of its influence upon 
the policy of the outside world towards China. 
All that can be done for the moment is to draw 
attention to certain factors which the indigna- 
tion that these stories have aroused might lead 
us to overlook. If we insist now less upon the 
insults and ill-treatment and more upon the 
ultimate object of our policy that is not because 
we do not share, and share very strongly, the 
national indignation. This is a time when 
insults, and even ill-treatment, must not make 
us forget that ultimately our object is to carry 
on an ever-expanding trade with China, and it 
is a time when we should resist the easy tempta- 
tion to make political capital out of the perilous 
position of our compatriots along the Yangtse 
River. 

There is one point above all which needs to be 
kept in mind, and it is that even the atrocities of 
Nanking do not in any way mean that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was mistaken in ordering negotia- 
tions at Hankow with Mr. Eugene Chen. The 
Chinese are determined to run their own country 
themselves. That determination leads to a feel- 
ing of hostility towards the foreigner, who has 
for so long treated China more as a colony than 
as an independent and great country. We do 
not, of course, share the view apparently held by 
members of the Labour Party that every foreigner 
in China is a greedy Imperialist or a bloated 
Capitalist. On the contrary, foreign control of 
the Chinese Customs Service, for example, has 
led to the establishment of an efficient and im- 
partial organization such as China has _ never 
hitherto known in her history. But the work of 
the foreigner is threatened with destruction by 
this wave of intense Nationalism—Nationalism 
which would continue to exist if Bolshevism were 
to disappear from the world to-morrow—and it 
is because we want to save as much as possible 
of all that the foreigner has built up that we 
still believe the Foreign Office was wise in 
endeavouring, despite criticism at home and 
abroad, to strengthen the Moderate Wing of the 
Nationalists by negotiating with its leaders. 

Had it still been possible for the extremists 
to point to the British as their one and only 
enemy, there would already have been in various 
parts of China incidents far graver than those 
which have occurred at Nanking. And even if 
the pessimists are right in declaring that the 
extremists have now gained entire control of the 
Nationalist Party, still the Hankow negotiations 
were worth while, for, when China returns to 
sanity, it will be remembered in our favour that 
Great Britain made more generous efforts than 
any other country to guide the Nationalist torrent 
along those channels which would lead China to 
prosperity. Reading the accounts of what 
occurred at Nanking, one trembles to think what 
might have occurred had the British still appeared 
to be Canton’s one enemy. 

The British troops have acted with a courageous 
restraint which has won the admiration of the 


whole world, and without them many foreigners 
must have lost their lives. But, however welj 
they may behave, their very presence inevitably 
strengthens the anti-foreign feeling and gives 
colour to lying exaggerations. There is a 
tendency to suggest that Shanghai is safe because 
the Settlement is adequately protected by troops, 
But Shanghai cannot remain indefinitely a little 
world apart, cut off from its surroundings by 
barbed wire barricades. The French, and to a 
lesser degree the Japanese, appear to believe that 
the best way of dealing with the Cantonese is to 
treat them as friends, and the authorities in the 
Settlement apparently feel some anxiety because 
Nationalist soldiers are allowed to wander around 
in the French Concession very much as they will, 
We must hope that in this respect the French 
belief is well founded—and the belief, incidentally, 
is strengthened by the fact that Germans, who 
enjoy no extra-territorial rights, are able to move 
anywhere in China with little fear of molesta‘ion 
—for the sooner we ourselves can get to a rour-. 
table discussion with the Nationalists the better, 
It must not be forgotten that they are now in 
control of the whole area with which our impor- 
tant trade is carried on, and that every incident 
in which British troops are involved will 
strengthen those extremists who wish to delay 
the resumption of trade. We are not sufficiently 
enamoured of the Bolshevists to wish to give 
them material to use for propaganda against us, 
and it is highly important that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain should not allow himself to be dis- 
couraged by the incidents of Nanking. The 
Chinese have never been known for their exces- 
sive gentleness, and we have, alas, too many 
recent examples of atrocities in war, even among 
the most highly civilized peoples of the world, 
to allow our judgment to be distorted by heart- 
rending tales of brutality. 

The right people to negotiate with the Nationalists 
are diplomats, working under instructions from 
their respective Foreign Offices. Negotiations 
should not be left to the members of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, who are too involved in the 
crisis to be impartial, and whose limited interests 
should not dictate the policy of the British 
Empire; nor should they be left to the Shanghai 
Defence Force, since we cannot look upon the 
Cantonese as enemies, and still less as defeated 
enemies ready to accept a dictated peace. Asa 
result of Nanking the United States and other 
Powers are ready to collaborate with Great 
Britain in military measures. But they should 
also be ready to collaborate in political discus- 
sions which will hasten the day when the troops 
can be withdrawn to barracks, and foreigners and 
Chinese can once again trade along the Yangtse 
to their mutual advantage. 


THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN 


\ TERY few official documents have made $0 
deep or so immediate an impression on the 
public mind as the League of Nations’ recent 
report on what is popularly known as the White 
Slave Traffic. The League itself speaks, more 


precisely and more soberly, of ‘‘ the Traffic in 
‘Women and Children,’’ and, proceeding on the 
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sound principle that diagnosis should come before 
remedy, has brought to light by methodical and 
remarkably effective subterranean investigations, 
a volume of facts differing only in the method of 
their presentation from the sensational descrip- 
tions of some of the less restrained novelists of 
the underworld. 

The genesis of the League inquiry is worth a 
moment’s consideration. As far back as 1921 the 
Advisory Committee on Women and Children 
secured the adoption of an international conven- 
tion on the suppression of the Traffic in Women 
and Children, and those present at Geneva in that 
year will long remember the almost passionate 
resolution with which Mr. Balfour, as he then 
was, resisted all opposition to the measure in com- 
mittee and finally steered it safely through the 
League Assembly. But even then it had to be 
recognized that no one really knew what the ex- 
tent of the traffic in women and children was, or 
by what methods and through what channels it 
was carried on. There was in existence one classic 
work touching a fringe of the subject, Mr. 
Abraham Flexner’s ‘ Prostitution in Europe,’ but 
what the League was concerned with as a subject 
of international action was not prostitution as 
such, but the transport of women and children 
from one country to another for purposes of pros- 
titution. 

Accordingly it was decided in 1923 to undertake 
a scientific investigation into ‘‘ the conditions 
under which the traffic is carried on,’’ an enterprise 
made possible largely through the generosity of 
the American Bureau of Social Hygiene in offer- 
ing the League a sum of £15,000 for the purpose. 
The inquiry itself has taken three years. It has 
been conducted, of necessity in complete secrecy, 
in 112 selected cities in 28 different countries in 
Europe, Latin America, and parts of Northern 
Africa. Whether the investigation will be con- 
tinued and extended to Asia and other parts of 
the world remains to be decided. The agents who 
carried out the actual inquiry were extraordinarily 
successful in dispelling the suspicions of the traf- 
fickers from whom they sought information (they 
had, of course, to pose as traffickers themselves), 
so much so that in many cases one of them was 
actually passed on with introductions and recom- 
mendations from one group of traffickers in one 
country to its confederates in another. The result 
of the investigation is to throw a flood of light on 
what is commonly and vaguely known as “ the 
underworld ’’ in nearly thirty countries. The in- 
formation acquired has been edited down into two 
volumes full of arresting and often poignant in- 
formation. The first is general in character, and 
has been published by direction of the League of 
Nations Council. The second, which is much 
larger, contains the results of the inquiry in each 
of the 28 countries severally, and no decision as to 
its publication has yet been taken. 

On the actual extent of the traffic the report 
throws only a partial light. It is almost impossible 
to measure it in figures, On its character, on. the 
other hand, the stories of the investigators are 
illuminating. The chief figures in the vile 
business, apart from the unhappy girls themselves, 
are the men who live on the girls’ immoral earn- 
ings—souteneurs—and the women—madames— 
who run the houses in which the girls are placed 
to ply their trade. The main lines, or routes, of 


the traffic itself are clearly marked. Girls are 
secured in various European capitals, notably 
France, Poland, Rumania, and taken overseas to 
the different Latin-American countries and to 
Egypt. There are, of course, other sources of 
supply and other destinations, but the organized 
traffic runs along these lines. The demand for 
European girls, particularly French, in South 
America is far greater than for the native-born, 
and in some Latin-American countries it is re- 
ported that as many as ninety per cent. of the 
girls in the maisons tolérées are of foreign origin. 
As to the sources of supply, they are widely 
different. In the majority of cases the girl who 
goes overseas is a prostitute already. The report 
lends little colour to the lurid pictures sometimes 
painted of the innocent child decoyed away to a 
life of vice abroad. On the other hand there is 
abundant evidence that offers of employment 
abroad should be scrutinized with the utmost 
rigour where girls are concerned. In some cases 
concert or theatrical engagements are simply an 
open cover for prostitution. 

One revolting picture is painted (in Portugal) 
of parents putting children as young as fifteen 
deliberately into brothels, the children undertaking 
to send part of their earnings home. Many of 
these find their way in course of time overseas, 
attracted very often by imaginary stories of the 
lucrative rewards awaiting them across the 
Atlantic. Both real and bogus marriages are in- 
voked to simplify the process of satisfying the 
emigration and immigration authorities, the girl 
being deserted by her actual or supposed husband 
when she has reached the country of destination 
and been placed, for a price, in a licensed house 
there. A regular business in ‘‘ doctoring,’’ or 
actually forging, passports and birth certificates 
has been brought to light, one of the less unattrac- 
tive figures in the report being a benevolent old 
gentleman in Paris, commonly known as “ the 
Rabbi,’’ who prospers exceedingly on a steady 
output of forged passports. 

It is perfectly clear that so long as there is a 
demand for foreign girls outside Europe the 
supply of European girls will be available. On 
the adjustment between demand and supply the 
report is decisive. An announcement, for ex- 
ample, that the American fleet is to visit Panama 
some months hence results immediately in steps 
being taken to increase the available supply cf 
girls, for the most part imported girls, in. Colon 
and other towns in the vicinity of the canal. Simi- 
larly, on the occasion of a gymnastic festival in 
Geneva (this was before the licensed houses were 
abolished there, as they were recently), girls were 
brought in from France to meet the expected in- 
crease in demand. As proof of these asser- 
tions, actual evidence is quoted in every case. 
The League investigation would have no value, 
and hardly any justification, if it did not open the 
way to further repressive action. So far as the 
League itself is concerned its powers are limited, 
for it exists to regulate the relations between 
nations, not to interfere in the domestic concerns 
of individual countries. But here the report has 
done a most valuable service, in that it brings the 
whole question of the existence of licensed houses 
of prostitution within the scope of the League’s 
legitimate work. 

Hitherto it has been claimed that this was a 
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purely domestic question. The new report, how- 
ever, makes it abundantly clear that the one thing 
that makes the traffic in women possible is the fact 
that there are licensed houses to put the women 
in when they reach the country to which they are 
exported. Without that, the systematized traffic 
could hardly continue. If, therefore, the League 
is to deal with the traffic, about which there can 
be no question at all, it must go behind the traffic 
and endeavour to secure the abolition of the 
licensed-house system wherever it still exists. It 
is a notable fact that the Polish Government de- 
clared in a statement to the League that licensed 
houses were abolished in Poland because they 
‘* constituted centres for the international traffic 
in women.”’ 

The two reforms, indeed, urged before all others 
by the committee directing the inquiry, are the 
abolition of the licensed house and the elimination 
of the ‘‘ third party,’’ whether souteneur or 
madame, who makes profit out of the system. 
‘* Profit,’? says the report, ‘‘ is at the bottom of 
the business. ... If the third party could be 
eliminated the battle would be largely won.’’ 
This means legislation in this country, and that 
legislation coupled with efficient administration 
can do what is necessary the experience of Great 
Britain shows. Here the souteneur, the man who 
lives on a woman’s immoral earnings, has been 
virtually stamped out, and the report quotes from 
various disgusted souteneurs to show how barren 
are their prospects in London. The League will 
no doubt endeavour to strengthen existing inter- 
national conventions in such a way as to pledge 
individual countries to bring their domestic legis- 
lation on this subject up to at any rate a minimum 
level, and it is to be hoped that pressure may be 
exerted on the more reluctant by the publication 
of the second part of the report, which shows how 
urgent the need for vigorous action in individual 
countries is. 

But beyond all that, as the report points out 
explicitly, the growth of a healthy and resolute 
public opinion is essential. The League inquiry 
has lifted the veil that concealed facts, the very 
existence of which was hardly suspected. If the 
world tolerates them now, that it knows them, the 
world, not the traffickers, will stand condemned. 


THE PRAYER BOOK CONTROVERSY 


NE need not be surprised that Convoca- 
tion has decided emphatically in favour of 
Revision as settled by the Bishops; for 


the Revision controversy has brought out 
one thing very clearly. Whatever may be 
the shortcomings, whatever the faults, of 


the alternative proposals, they satisfy the one 
great test of a settlement: they wholly please no 
party, and wholly displease the extremes of all 
parties. That both extreme Anglo-Catholics and 
violent ‘‘ Protestants’? should agree in con- 
demnation of the Revised book can surprise no 
one who has taken the trouble to discover what 
the Bishops’ proposals are and give some thought 
to the general question of Revision. The essence 
of the proposed Revision is frank recognition of 
the peculiar comprehensive position of the Church 
of England. The formule of the Church 


as set out in the Prayer Book are so stated ag 
to be capable of interpretation in different senses 
not contradictory but differing at least i, 
emphasis. It would be true to say that two loyal 
churchmen, both accepting the words of the 
Prayer Book, might not understand the same 
thing by them. If they really understood the 
words used and wanted to understand each 
other, they would almost certainly find tha 
they differed much less than they thought 
they did, and each would be quite willing 
to allow the other his view without accus. 
ing him of disloyalty to the Church. It is this 
essential character of the Anglican position, not 
compromise, but comprehension and toleration, 
that the Bishops have kept steadily in view through. 
out their task. Doctrinal positions which the 
Prayer Book left uncertain the Revised Book 
makes clear. Views and services which the old 
formulz did not exclude are now included. |t 
was perfectly possible and legitimate to read 
them into the old forms, but it was also possible 
to exclude them. The Revisionists have made it 
clear that both views are allowable; that a 
particular practice may be equally legitimately 
adopted or omitted. 

One might have thought that all parties would 
be pleased with this result, seeing that it con. 
firms them in their former position. It does away 
with some uncertainty, and leaves much less 
room for dispute and accusation between parties, 
Men of goodwill must rejoice in this and do. Not 
so your partisan. He wants to drive out every- 
body not of his own colour. Comprehension he 
detests almost more than flat opposition. If he 
cannot get rid of his opponent he is not grateful 
for the toleration of himself. All or none is his 
moito. Naturally, therefore, he is bitterly 
opposed to a settlement that firmly establishes 
both himself and his opponent within the Church. 

Such an attitude often seems to such as adopt 
it to be the dictate of conscience. They per- 
suade themselves until they really believe it that 
the views of those with whom they do not agree 
are wicked, and therefore no truck is to be had 
with their advocates. It is the old attitude of the 
Inquisitors and the Puritans. Just as it made 
them keen and energetic, so it makes extreme 
Anglo-Catholics and extreme Evangelists keen 
and energetic to-day. They are willing for the 
sake of their views to take their chance of any 
disaster their intransigence may bring down on 
us. Order, regularity, authority, toleration, 
peace, goodwill, all these count for nothing at all. 
Indeed, so far as they might stand in the way 
of the triumph of these men’s own party, they are 
of the devil. Our profound difference from these 
people prompts us to credit them with the 
best motives: so we assume that they do believe 
that they are moved by conscience. But looking at 
the character and tone of the various devices of 
Protestant opposition to Revision, it is not quite 
easy to take this view. Conscience should not 
make people vulgar, abusive and full of hate. 
The proceedings of Bishop Knox and his friends 
would be a scandal to any Church. Dr. Darwell 
Stone and his following, though as_ wrong- 
headed as the militant Protestants, do at least 
observe the decencies. And if we do grant the 
plea of conscience, it really makes the situation 
only the more serious. 
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We are told that the King and Church are 
in danger. Where the King comes in we do 
not know, unless it is suggested that his 
supremacy “‘in all causes ecclesiastical as well 
as civil’ is assailed. The King is probably no 
very uneasy about his position. That the Church 
is in danger is true. But the danger does not 
come from any possible or apparent variation in 
doctrine suggested in the Revision. It comes 
from the deplorable and truly detestable spirit 
of partisanship which the controversy has dis- 
closed. Such a spirit is not compatible with 
order, and can only lead to anarchy unless kept 
down by a superior power. That power does 
exist in the great body of sober and sensible 
English churchmen and women. There is 
little doubt that if the situation were honestly 
put before the average churchman and woman, 
and they understood it, a referendum would result 
in an immense majority for Revision. The main 
body would agree with Convocation. 

It would be interesting to know how many 

ple who are shouting against the alternative 
order have looked inside the book. We are very 
sure that nine out of ten English church people, 
who like other Englishmen are not theologians, 
would be immensely astonished to find how 
slight were the alterations and how little they all 
came to. They are serious, of course—every- 
thing to do with religion is serious—but they 
would not even suggest to an ordinary reader 
any of the evil results predicted by the critics of 
Revision. Indeed, if there is one really valid 
criticism of the whole work, it is that if Revision 
was to be taken in hand at all, it should have 
been more thorough. Was it worth while to 
face all this hubbub for so little? However, the 
Bishops were anxious to consider everyone’s feel- 
ings—they did not want to shock the sensitive 
or indeed the ignorant. So they erred, if they 
did err, on the conservative side. : 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


T has been a Chamberlain week. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in his answers on China, has emitted 
all the lightnings, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has drawn them. Sir Austen has been completely 
bowled over by the events at Nanking. No one has 
fought harder than he for moderate counsels in China, 
and to have the Southern Generals (even if they are 
minor generals) deliberately planning outrages stirs 
him quite naturally to deep moral indignation. He 
showed it very plainly in his answers this week; and 
whereas before he had been expansive in his sym- 
pathy with Chinese nationalism, he is now frigid and 
reserved. Perhaps he is too moralistic in his v‘ews 
about revolutionary politics; all revolutions in China, 
as elsewhere, bring scum to the top. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that he is not going to let himself 
be diverted from the policy that he had hitherto pur- 
sued, which, despite what happened at Nanking, has 
on the whole gone fairly well—wonderfully well, in- 
deed, all things considered. Nanking has done the 
Government the service of completely abashing the 

Labour opposition for the time being. 

* 
* 

Labour seems to be particularly susceptible to the 
Manners and forms of political controversy. It has 
none itself, but it expects them from the other parties. 


There is something in Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
manner which it does not like. Perhaps it is the 
thin, slight voice, the apparent absence of feeling 
(though, as we know from some passages of his 
speeches, he is in fact a warm-hearted humane man), 
the cold, hard logic. Mr. Neville Chamberlain said 
nothing in the debate on the Chester-le-Street scandals 
that was in the least offensive; on the contrary, his 
cold recital of facts left one wondering why he had 
been so patient and indulgent to people who repeatedly 
broke their promises. But the end of his speech broke 
loose pandemonium—the more pandemonium because 
serpent-like hissing mingled with the racket. Labour 
has never shown to worse advantage either in respect 
of Parliamentary manners or argument, and the 
speech of Mr. Wheatley, which showed the only ability 
in the debate from the Labour benches, was the most 
wilfully indiscreet thing he has ever done. If his 
object was to justify everything said from the Con- 
servative benches about these guardians and the ends 
of Socialist policy, he succeeded remarkably well. 


* 
* * 


Perhaps that was his object. Anyhow, he has taken 
some trumpery excuse in the Pacific Cable Bill to 
leave the Front Bench, and now he is back on the 
Back Benches. Mr. Wheatley is in some ways a 
remarkably good Parliamentarian, and he can make 
a first-rate debating speech when he likes. Latterly 
he has spoken very little and been much absent; one 
had begun to think of him as a lazy man. Apparently 
the reason is that he cannot stand the moderates on 
his own Front Bench. He is out against Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and wants to lead the extremist end of 
the party. Did Mr. MacDonald put his foot down at 
last? If one could think that, it would make one 
much more hopeful of the future of the Labour 
Party. 

* 
* 


Lord Birkenhead’s annual review on India was 
somewhat characterless, and betrayed nothing of 
the character of the man. He read every line 
of it, and not even the sing-song of his 
rich voice could redeem it from dullness. But 
the Lords have had at least one interesting debate 
this week—that opened by Lord Burnham on the 
second ballots. It is curious to find the first reaction 
from electoral happenings in the House of Lords, 
which has no personal need to worry itself about our 
electoral institutions. Lord Burnham has made up 
his mind that a Liberal revival is coming, and if that 
be so, it obviously greatly increases the dangers of 
minority government. He wants second ballots, not 
because they are an ideal reform of our electoral 
system, but because he thinks that they would ward 
off the danger that may threaten us very soon from 
trying to work a three-party system with a method 
of polling made for two parties. 

* 
* * 


He got very little encouragement from the Govern- 
ment, though Lord Desborough’s reasons against the 
proposal carefully avoided the broad questions of policy 
and concentrated on small finicking objections. Lord 
Birkenhead’s coldness to the proposal was more im- 
portant, because he was once a very ardent advocate 
of proportional representation, by comparison with 
which the second ballot is a very small change indeed. 
He has lost that early ardour, and while he criticized 
Lord Burnham, he was careful to say that his mind 
was not yet definitely made up. It is to be hoped 
that Lord Burnham will persevere. 

* * 


The Commons may have a chance of discussing 
electoral reform, for Mr. Brown, the victor of Leith, 
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had the luck of the ballot, and has put down a motion 
on this subject. The House laughed consumedly when 
the victor of Leith chose this, of all subjects, for him- 
self. Mr. Brown could not see what they were laugh- 
ing at, but the lack of a sense of humour has often 
been an avenue to political success. 

SECOND CITIZEN 


FLEET STREET REFASHIONED 


F all the changes wrought by compulsory 
education in this country, none has been more 


complete than that which affected the Press. 

The result of Demos having learned to read—but 
not, as yet, to discriminate—changed in a few years 
the whole conception of the craft of journalism, gave 
birth to a whole set of new ideas and to men who 
were able to profit by them. Some would say that 
having turned Fleet Street upside-down, these new 
prophets left it in that position, but that is not the 
truth. The art of journalism itself as prac- 
tised to-day is incomparably livelier and better than 
it was before the reign of Northcliffe. The danger 
lies in the way in which it is used. The trouble is 
that the men who as the reward of their industrious 
capitalization of their ideas made enormous fortunes 
and achieved unprecedented power for themselves used 
them in a dangerous manner ; and that those who suc- 
ceeded them, finding themselves with the same power 
but without, the same genius, have played havoc with 
the principles of ownership. 

The revolution that broke out in Fleet Street in 
1881 was none the less sensational for being blood- 
less. In October of that year appeared the first 
number of Tit-Bits—the herald of the new regime. 
The credit for the revolution is undoubtedly due less 
to Alfred Harmsworth, whose name is always popu- 
larly linked with the advent of the New Journalism, 
than to the founder of Tit-Bits, George Newnes. He 
was the man who had the idea, who sowed the seed; 
others, Harmsworth pre-eminently, were to reap the 
harvest of his vision. The idea seems now very 


simple: all ideas are simple once they have been — 


conceived. The particular idea on which Newnes 
was to found his fortune and the fortunes of his suc- 
cessful imitators sprang from an instinctive under- 
standing of the psychology of the newly-awakening 
public. That public, able for the first time to 
read, clamoured above all things for information. No 
matter what it was about, whether or not it was use- 
ful, so long as it was information: millions were 
awakening from ignorance and longed to know. 
They could not learn from the stodgy daily papers 
of the time, which to them were incomprehensible. 
Along came George Newnes and founded a formula 
and a fortune. 

In a little book on modern journalism, recently pub- 
lished*, the author retells how the idea was born. 
There are several variants of the story, but they all 
agree in essentials. Reading a paper one evening, 
the dullness of which particularly impressed him, he 
was startled into interest by a small item recounting 
the adventure of a runaway railway engine. ‘‘ Now 
this is what I call a tit-bit,’’ he said. ‘* Why doesn’t 
somebody bring out a paper containing nothing but 
tit-bits like this? ” He decided to try himself, but 
where was he to find the capital? The sturdy growth 
of the new journalism was to be founded on vege- 
tarianism. At that time vegetarian restaurants were 
popular in Manchester. Determining to start a new 
and a better one, Newnes had soon made enough 
money to capitalize a weekly paper. 

The revolution had begun. At first, as always hap- 


By Harold Herd. 


** The Making of Modern Journalism.’ 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


pens, the old guard refused to recognize the signs 
Here, they opined, was a vulgar and evanescen, 
bubble. But before long they were forced to ch 
their tune. Six weeks after Tit-Bits was launched 4 
firm of printers which had refused to risk a credit of 
#500 prior to publication made an offer to purchase 
for £16,000. A few months later a London publishe; 
offered £30,000. Other enterprising young men 
seeing the vast success of Tit-Bits, determined to 
follow its example. In 1888 Harmsworth started 
Answers ; two years later Pearson launched Pearson’; 
Weekly. Meanwhile Stead, ‘‘ the barbarian of the 
North,’’ and Newnes’s old schoolfellow, was work 
wonders on the Pall Mall Gazette as Morley’s under. 
study. His presence there electrified the lacka. 
daisical atmosphere of an evening newspaper office 
and set the wheels of modern evening journalism jp 
motion. He may not -have had good taste, but at 
least he had good courage; he was a whirlwind of 
energy and enthusiasm. Then Harmsworth launched 
the Daily Mail and the revolution was almost com. 
plete; it only needed his genius to consolidate it. 

Nothing is more striking in the history of these 
enterprises than the youth of those who conducted 
them. Newnes was 30 when he started Tit-Bits, 
and he was the oldest of the group. Harmsworth, 
who had been an assistant editor at 17, started 
Answers at 23, and was only 31 when the Daily Mail 
was launched. Pearson began his Weekly at 24. The 
story of the speed with which they built up their suc. 
cess reads to-day like improbable fiction; in twenty 
years they made the face of Fleet Street unrecogniz- 
able. But stupendous as their successes were, they 
were the products of a unique circumstance. Such 
a thing would be impossible to-day. The hour pro- 
duced the men. Finding themselves confronted with 
a vast untapped public they determined to exploit 
it to the full. They saw their chance and seized it, 
but the chance was everything; it was the oppor 
tunity rather than the man that was big. 

The country owes to these men and their associates 
Fleet Street as it exists to-day. But the mantle of 
Elijah has fallen on unworthy Elishas: the prophet 
of Carmelite House has no genuine successors. En- 
terprise there still is in plenty: within recent weeks 
the public has had examples of it—the Mail has 
permanently increased its size to 20 pages, the Ex 
press has gone north, to Manchester. It is enter 
prise of a mechanical kind. Northcliffe was first 
and foremost a journalist and gloried in his job; he 
would have been ashamed to pretend that he did not 
enjoy it. Recently, Lord Beaverbrook has been a 
pains to let us know that he remains in Fleet Street 
from motives of the purest altruism. He does not 
run his newspaper for profit, pleasure or power, but 
only that the country may benefit by his directive 
genius; and a politician employed by Lord Beaver- 
brook has kindly informed us that success turns 0 
ashes in his Lordship’s mouth. 

Lord Beaverbrook has explained that his reason 
for running his newspapers is to further his desire to 
see that all have equal opportunities in life, but that is 
not what Mr. Masterman thinks. ‘‘Although personally 
kindly and compassionate,’’ writes Mr. Masterman, 
‘‘ he cares nothing for the poor in the ‘ loomp.’ Nor 
would he be inclined to occupy his mind and time in 
the bettering of their condition.’? He also says that 
Lord Beaverbrook ‘‘ knows nothing at all of Eng 
land, outside that limited circle in West London whert 
people talk for the sake of talking.” | Both these 
opinions occurred, printed in heavy black type for 
emphasis, in an article in one of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
own papers; whereby his Lordship is shown to be 
nothing if not impartial. But is a man who, while 
running his papers neither for pleasure nor profit nor 
power, cares nothing for those less fortunate than him- 
self and knows nothing of his country, quite the best 
person for the job? 
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MRS. MARKHAM ON HOTELS 
By HILarrRE BELLOC 


Mary: I have often observed, dear Mamma, as 
ou conducted us through the streets of the Metro- 
polis, great new Hotels of marble and gold, rising 
ypon every side. How often I have longed to visit 
them! Would it not be instructive if you could give 
ys sume account of their glories? 

Mrs. MarRKHAM: | shall be delighted to do so, my 
dear child; for though my own acquaintance with 
these splendid establishments is but occasional, | am 
sufficiently familiar with them, I hope, to do them 
full justice. 

Mary: Oh, thank you, dear Mamma! I am sure 
Tommy and | will now feel as though we had actually 
viewed their interiors! 

Tommy: There is a boy at school, Mamma, called 
Hildebrand de Vere, who says his father went phut 
over the Hotel Br 

Mary: Oh, do make Tommy be quiet, Mamma, and 
tell us all about Hotels. 

Mrs. MARKHAM (to Tommy, severely): You must 
not say ‘* phut,’’ my dear; it is a very vulgar expres- 
sion. Moreover, I do not see how the misfortunes of 
your friend’s family in any way concern us. 

Tommy (eagerly): It was because it all came along 
of hotels, Mamma. Hildebrand says that the Old 

Mrs. MarkKHaAmM (angrily): Tommy, be silent! If 
you cannot use proper English you had better associ- 
ate with the grooms in the stable. 

Tommy: But, Mamma, we have no stable, still 
less any grooms. 

Mrs. MarKHAM (very angrily indeed) : I have already 
told you to be silent once, Thomas; do not make me 
speak again! 

Mary (sighing): Oh, Mamma, when shall we get 
to the Hotels ? 

Mrs. MARKHAM (smoothing her skirts): Well, my 
dear, 1 shall begin to tell you now. These new great 
Hotels, which as you very properly say are rising 
upon every side, are distinguished one from the other 
by various names, and in this way it is possible to 
tell them apart. 

Tommy (pulling out a little book): What are the 
names, Mamma, that I may write them down? 

Mrs. MARKHAM: There is the Croesus, the Rasta, 
the Gnatho (be very careful, Tommy, to put a G before 
the N), the Vitellius, the Cleon, the Midas, and many 


Mary: And how, dear Mamma, are these names 


_ Mrs. MARKHAM : They are chosen, my dears, some- 
times after the titles of famous men in history, and 
sometimes after the names of their proprietors. 

Mary: Does their ‘‘ proprietors" mean the same 
as their owners, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkHaM: Very nearly, my dear; only it 
would be rather complicated for you to follow. They 
are usually owned by what is called a Company, that 
's, a number of people; though usually there is some- 
one who ‘‘ controls ’’ the company, as it is said; and 
one Company controls another company, which is 
also affiliated to other Companies, which are con- 
trolled very often by yet another Company; so you 
Tommy (despairingly): Oh, Mamma, this is very 
difficult to understand ! 

Mrs. Markwam (severely): My dear, you are not 
required to understand things at your age. It is 
enough that you should learn them by heart, and you 
will, I hope, understand them later. At any rate, 
this is simple enough—every Hotel has one man 


called a Manager who really does everything, except 
what is done by another man called the Porter, to 
whom the guests give money—while the Manager, 
upon the other hand, takes money from the guests. 

Mary: I see, Mamma; it is quite plain. 

Tommy (pussled): But why, dear Mamma, are they 
called guests, when, as you say, money is taken from 
them and they have also to shell it out to the Porter? 

Mrs. MARKHAM (exploding): Will you or will you 
not cease using these vulgar words, Thomas? Or 
must I turn you out of the room? 

Tommy (sulkily): Very well, then—paying ! 

Mrs. MARKHAM: They are guests; but they are 
paying guests. 

Mary: Do not people eat in the Hotels, Mamma? 

Mrs. MARKHAM: Yes, indeed, my darling; other- 
wise they could not live. 

Tommy (interested): And what do they eat? 

Mrs. MarkHaM: They eat Hors D’ceuvres in 
variably, but also Potages, Entrees, Releves (Tommy 
begins writing down rapidly), Salmis, Entre-mets, 
Betises . . . 

Mary: Oh, Mamma, what curious names! 

Mrs. MARKHAM: Yes, indeed, my child, they are 
very strange. That is because they are French. (To 
Tommy): Tommy, let me see what you have written 
down. (She looks at his notes) What! Here I see 
‘* Bayteeze ”! You have spelt all these words most 
incorrectly! But I will later write them out for you 
in the proper fashion. (Resuming): These viands, 
my children, in spite of their strange appellations, are 
exceedingly appetising. They are served with sauces 
composed of the choicest chemicals, with vegetables 
scientifically preserved in hermetically sealed boxes, 
and with the rarest wines of Australia and the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is no wonder, therefore, that each 
meal should cost a very considerable sum. 

Mary (interested): Pray, how much, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkuaM: I have not myself discharged the 
obligation after any such repast, but I have often 
heard Miss Gable, who, as you know, is intimately 
acquainted with Lady Howke, say that one must 
allow at least a pound a head. 

Mary (incredulous): What, Mamma? One whole 
pound for a single person’s dinner? 

Mrs. MarkKHAM: Yes, my dear; and that is not 
allowing for the tip. 

Mary: Pray, Mamma, what is a tip? 

Tommy (eagerly): 1 know! It is the end of a nose, 
or your toes, and one puts it on a horse. I know, 
because . . . 

Mrs. MarkHam (indulgently): A_ similarity in 
nomenclature, my son, has misled you: this kind of 
tip has nothing to do with noses or toeses or horses, 
but is money paid by the guest to the waiter, who 
is dressed like himself. 

Mary: What? More money? 

Tommy: They seem to be coughing it up all the 
time ! 

Mrs. MARKHAM (in extreme anger): Upon my soul, 
Thomas... 

Tommy (in sudden terror, clasping his hands): Oh, 
Mamma, Mamma, I do assure you it was a pure in- 
advertence : I had meant to say disburse. 

Mrs. MARKHAM (recovering herself): Well, then 
there is also a further payment, you will be interested 
to hear. 

Mary: Oh dear, oh dear! 

Mrs. MarKHAM: Yes, my dears, there is a further 
payment made by the gentlemen, who give a sum of 
6d. at the least (though in the case of Indian Princes 
and Foreigners a shilling) when they take their hats 
to go. 

Tommy: Why is this done, Mamma? 

Mrs. MARKHAM: Because, my dear, there is a little 
slit in the counter where the hats and coats are kept, 
and this little slit is made for the coins. In some 


hotels there is a dish. And this is perhaps better, be- 
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cause then the silver can be plainly seen and payment 
in no way avoided. 

Mary: And is that the last payment, Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam: No, my dear; there is yet another 
payment, made to the gentleman I spoke of just now, 
called the Porter. If it were not made he would not 
allow one to go through the door into the street; but 
of course the difficulty never arises, for it is always 
made. 

Tommy (firmly): I desire, dear Mamma, to put be- 
fore at this point one plain question. 

Mrs. Markuam (suspiciously): If I thought, Sir, 
that you.... 

Tommy (continuing with equal purpose): Nay, dear 
Mamma, my request is reasonable. All I would ask 
is: could you tell me for my future guidance (when 
I shall reach man’s estate), what sum of money I 
must carry upon me before daring to enter one of 
these Caravanserais ? 

Mrs. Markuam: That, my dear, would depend 
very much upon what you intended to do there. But 
if you mean, what you must carry upon you for pay- 
ment of services you never required, I should say 
about five shillings. 

Tommy: Thank you, dear Mamma, that is exactly 
the information I wanted. 

Mrs. Markuam (drily): Well, now that you have 
it I hope you are content. For the day is indeed far 
distant, my dear, before you will enter one of these 
Palatial Establishments in any degree of independ- 
ence. And now, as I perceive that the description of 
their luxuries has somewhat inflamed your imagina- 
tions, I will desist. We will meet again soon to dis- 
cuss some other matter for your instruction. 

Mary (wistfully): Oh, please, dear Mamma, could 
you not then go on about hotels? I am sure there 
must be a whole world more to know about them! 

Mrs. Markuam: Very well, my dear; for there is 
here indeed almost infinite matter, and no subject is 
of more absorbing interest. 


SERVILITY AND CIVILITY 
By J. B. Prrestiey 


HE communication that opened the corres- 
pondence columns of this REviEw last week 
was of unusual interest. It was a letter from 

‘A Herefordshire Cook for the time being in 
Devonshire ’’, and the writer, not untouched with 
the bitterness of the exile, roundly, if rather vaguely, 
rebuked me. There are several minor points in 
this letter worth noticing before we come to the 
chief one. Thus, the writer throws a light on 
the question in hand immediately, in her opening 
sentence, by hoping that it will not be considered 
impertinent for a cook to write to us. That ques- 
tion was answered at once by the position of 
honour given to the letter. Why should it be an 
impertinence? What prompted the question? 
Then there are the next two sentences, in which, 
to me at least, there is the real sting of the letter. 
“Your paper comes down to my kitchen on 
Mondays. It is too small to be used for covering 
tables or lining cupboards, so goes into my range 
or cleans frying-pans.’’ Ay, there’s the rub. To 
begin with, it seems that we are all finished with 
on Monday morning. We are even too small to 
live a little longer serving as lining for cupboards. 
I am genuinely sorry about that, for I have picked 
up many an old paper from a cupboard shelf in 
houses that have been long empty. I had secretly 


hoped for a tiny taste of immortality that way 
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myself. I have had dreams of somebody looking 
through an empty house and finding some won. 
derful essays, by a forgotten writer, yellowing jn 
a cupboard. But because these pages are small 
I am denied even that gleam of hope, and it seems 
that we have no choice but that grim old one 
between the frying-pan and the fire. So much 
for vanity. 

I do not understand the rest of the letter, which 
is apparently written as a protest against m 
former remarks here and yet only confirms them, 
but there are one or two very significant state. 
ments in it. Thus, our correspondent can say ; 
‘* This master, we read, is kind to his servants, 
His kindness is the result of fear.’’ Such a remark 
is not worthy of a Herefordshire cook, but only of 
an A. J. Cook. This is the attitude of mind that 
is going to put us all either in the frying-pan or 
the fire. It is very common these days, being 
found at both extremes of opinion, among roaring 
Diehards and shrieking Communists, and it is not 
decent, reasonable, civilized. Any kindness that 
I may have is not the result of fear, except, of 
course, the fear of being unkind, and it is not 
this that is meant. I am told that I ‘‘ would eat 
a bad dinner in silent hatred sooner than we should 
leave.’’ That is just what I would not do. Rather 
than live in the same house with people I secretly 
hated, I would exist on bully-beef, cream crackers 
and chocolate. While I do not want servants to 
truckle to me, I am hanged if I will truckle to 
them. And if I am kind, it is not because I am 
fearful and hypocritical, but simply because an 
occasional decent instinct somehow filters through 
my indolent mind and pampered carcase. I like 
being comfortable and carefree myself, and I want 
everybody else (even the reviewers of fiction, 
though I should not be above wishing some of 
them a bad ten minutes) to be comfortable and 
carefree. It is this notion that somebody wil 
have to truckle, that you will live in fear of me 
if I do not live in fear of you, that we must be 
all trying to get at one another, it is this notion 
that is working all the mischief. 

Most of us are looking forward to a world that 
will rid itself of servility, but will also contrive to 
achieve civility. At the moment we seem to be 
lodging in a very unpleasant half-way hous. 
When I was discussing servants the other week, 
I said that this generation will neither abandon 
itself to servility nor cut itself loose from it. There 
seem to be a great many people of that kind now, 
at least there are in the part of England I have 
lately been living in, a country district not far 
from the very centre of this land. They make 
me feel verv uncomfortable indeed. I do not pre 
tend to know these people very well, and no doubt 
some readers of this page who do know them maj 
be able to set me right. Perhaps the shortes 
way of describing their attitude of mind is to = 
that they touch their hats and then put out t . 
tongues. Because you do not work with 
hands and keep servants, they insist upon — 
forming you into ‘‘ gentry,’’ beings of - 
order, but having done that, they promptly — 
to dislike you, will not treat you fairly and — 
in any transaction, and apparently — > 
simply as creatures to be aa 
despoiled. Naturally I do not say this is ail 
all of them, but it is true of a great many. a 
good folks are not Communists or anything 0 
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kind; they do not wish to burn your house down 
or line you up against a wall like so many doomed 
bourgeois; and probably most of them vote Tory 
still. But there appears to be some leaven work- 
ing in their minds, leaving them neither frankly 
dependent or independent, but at once servile, 
parasitic, impudent, worlds away from that civility 
we all desire. These adjectives are perhaps ail 
rather too strong, and would certainly mislead a 
stranger into imagining something more offensive 
than the reality; but anybody who lives in a 
similar district will know what I mean. It is an 
attitude that is making country life far less 
pleasant than it used to be, for in the country you 
cannot pretend that your neighbours (and these 
cottagers are really my neighbours) do not exist 
as you can in the cities. 

In the North of England, my own part of the 
world, you do not find this attitude among the 
country people. They are completely independent. 
They do not even pretend that you are more 
important than they are, do not regard you as 
“ gentry,’’? never dream of calling you ‘‘ sir ’’ or 
touching their hats. For some time they will be 
aloof, perhaps even grudging and surly, but that 
is not because you seem to have more money than 
they have and do not work with your hands, but 
simply because you are a stranger. Nearly al! 
North Country people dislike or distrust strangers, 
and to this day I myself share this feeling. In 
my heart of hearts I hate a stranger. But once 
these people consider that they know you, they 
are generally open, civil, friendly. They do not 
resent your existence nor regard you as someone 
to be hoodwinked. They are as good as you are, 
and if you appear to acknowledge the fact, then all 
is well. Now that is an attitude I can understand 
and appreciate. You discover it in France, too, 
and it is one of the best. things you do discover 
there. No doubt you also find it in America, 
though there, I gather, the democratic feeling is 
apt to be more pugnacious. That, I think, is 
suspicious, for democracy should not protest too 
much. If a man comes swaggering up to us and 
shouts, ‘‘ I’m as good as you are,’’ it is obvious 
that he is nothing of the kind, that he knows very 
well he is not, and that he is only trying to shout 
down the disturbing conviction. 

On the other hand, I have occasionally come 
across the real old feudal attitude. During the 
war, I was convalescent in a remote manor house, 
and there the old system prevailed, and the mis- 
tress of the house really ruled the whole village. 
I have been to other remote places, too, where 
the eighteenth century still seemed to live on, and 
the squire and the parson were recognized to be 
beings of another order. Once class distinctions 
are clearly marked and generally acknowledged. 
life is fairly comfortable for everybody. You know 
where you are; you have your own rights and 
privileges and obligations; and—in spite of petty 
tyrannies—life is ordered and decent and, curiously 
enough, offers to men a greater measure of in- 
dependence than a confused social life, a state of 
transition. Dr. Johnson himself, it will be re- 
membered, was a most determined observer and 
advocate of class distinctions, and yet there never 
waga man so free from servility. The real weak- 
ness of the system (I write as one of the few re- 
maining democrats) lies in the fact that human 
Nature is not good enough for it, men being apt 
to remember their privileges while forgetting their 


obligations; so that I prefer the other. 
too, has my respect. 

It looks, however, as if the greater part of Eng- 
land, certainly the part of it that surrounds me, 
has abandoned the aristocratic system without 
being able to arrive at the democratic one. It has 
merely reached a furtive, nasty, uncomfortable 
State that produces the attitude of mind I have 
already described, that of resentful servility. This 
attitude prevents any reasonable intercourse; you 
cannot meet as good citizens nor as master and 
man; you can only play a foolish game of hide- 
and-seek. This is probably the secret of the great 
servant problem, and it explains why our corres- 
pondent could say that if I am kind, it is simply 
because I am afraid, a desperate cynicism from 
which, in any other connexion, her mind would 
shrink. But it must be true of me because I am 
an employer, that is, one of the other party. The 
world, it seems, is beginning to think like that. 
It is now made up of splendid human beings and 
the queer monsters who belong to the other party, 
that is, the employers, the workmen, the 
Imperialists, the Internationals, the Tories, the 
Communists, the white men, the black men, the 
yellow men. Everybody talks as if life were like 
a boat race, and nobody seems to notice that 
actually we are all in the same boat. 


But this, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DISRAELI 


By THE Ricut Hon. Sir GeorGE O. TREVELYAN 
Bt., O.M. 


A. A. B., in the Saturpay Review, in which my 

name is mentioned in connexion with Disraeli’s 
Great Speech on his 1852 Budget. I suppose that I 
am the only human being alive who heard Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s marvellous oration; for I had an opportunity, 
and a privilege, such as was granted to few. In 
those days there were three benches for the accommo- 
dation of strangers, under the Gallery of the House 
of Commons, directly facing the Speaker’s chair. 
Whenever the Budget was under discussion the Per- 
manent Assistant Secretary of the Treasury sat on 
the back bench to the left of the door of the House, 
so as to be ready for the aides-de-camp, whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might despatch to him 
for information upon any point that arose in debate. 
The Harrow Christmas holidays had already begun; 
and my father brought me into the House with him, 
as a boy of fourteen, and kept me at his side through 
the whole of the proceedings, somewhat awed and 
occasionally bored, but not unfrequently greatly 
amused and fascinated. 

Mr. Disraeli’s, reply was a unique, an inimitable, 
and (for anyone who did not hear it) an inconceiv- 
able masterpiece. Bristling with points, blazing with 
fierce and fiery outbursts of rhetoric, and all alive 
with an inexhaustible profusion of epigrams and sar- 
casms, it was intelligible and comprehensible to the 
multitude of hearers who listened to it eagerly for 
two, or three, hours after midnight had sounded, and 
who were sorry when the speech was over. It was 
a revival of the artful and daring eloquence by which, 
six or seven years before, Sir Robert Peel’s followers 
were tempted and frightened away from their 
allegiance. 

At three in the morning of December 17, 
Mr. Disraeli resumed his seat, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, looking singularly lithe, active, young, and 
handsome, ‘‘ bounded on to the floor amid a storm of 
cheering and counter-cheering such as the walls 


I HAVE read an extremely interesting article by 
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of Parliament have never re-echoed since, and 


plunged straight into the heart of an _ oration 
which, in one hour, doubled his influence in 
the Commons, and popularity in the 
country.”” The Conservative members took his inter- 


vention very ill, and with some reason; for at that 
time there was a generally accepted understanding 
that the Leader of the House had a vested right to 
the last word. I understood little of Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply, and did not much care to listen. In that re- 
spect my feeling was shared by at least one other 
person. On the seat immediately beneath us, within 
two feet of me, sat the Prime Minister, who had come 
down to hear how his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would acquit himself, and to learn the destiny of his 
Government. After Mr. Gladstone had at last secured 
a quiet hearing, and had spoken for five or ten minutes, 
Lord Derby put his head down upon his folded arms, 
audibly pronounced the monosyllable ‘‘ Dull! ’’ and 
appeared to slumber soundly until the fatal Division 
was Called. 

My first introduction to Mr. Disraeli was not aus- 
picious. I was chosen by the Borough of Tynemouth 
at the General Election of July, 1865. A great number 
of new members, and young members, were returned; 
we each of us knew many of the others; and, during 
the ensuing autumn, and early winter—what with 
foreign travel, field-sports, and country-house par- 
ties—we ‘‘ fleeted the time merrily and carelessly,” 
as people then did in that golden world. The cus- 
tom had not yet begun of indicating the position of 
guests at the dinner-table by cards inscribed with 
their names; and a person with quick eyes, who knew 
his own mind, found his account in this omission. 
Holding no office, and possessing no social prece- 
dence, I always went into the dining-room among the 
very last, and often without a lady; and therefore, 
by deciding rapidly, and acting promptly, 1 generally 
succeeded in planting myself with the company which 
was most to my liking. But the advantages of the 
system were counter-balanced by one serious, and by 
no means imaginary, danger. If there was a very 
formidable personage present the chair next to him 
was apt to be the only seat left vacant for the last 
person who entered the dining-room. 

Towards the end of the year 1865, the Dowager 
Lady Cowper invited a large number of guests to her 
seat at Wrest, in Bedfordshire. On the first evening 
Mr. Disraeli took down the hostess; and, to my dis- 
may, there was no chair for me to occupy except that 
which stood empty on his other side. It was a more 
trying ordeal even than I anticipated; for Mr. Disraeli 
did not speak to me once all through the dinner, or 
after the ladies left. At last a sort of general con- 
versation arose across the table, about the difficulties, 
and distresses, of scientific inventors, whose fields of 
discovery were poached upon by intruders; and then 
I broke silence, and timidly and respectfully asked 
Mr. Disraeli whether he had a strong opinion on the 
Patent Laws. “I have,’’ he replied, ‘‘no strong 
opinion upon any subject in the world ’’; and that was 
the only remark which he addressed to me from the 
first moment to the last. It was a relief when we 
adjourned to the drawing-room, where I found refuge 
among people who were glad to talk, and quite willing 
to be talked to. 

Next morning the home-covers were beaten for 
pheasants, including beds of shrubs on the lawns im- 
mediately round the house. I seem to remember a 
woodcock being killed, or missed, in dangerous proxi- 
mity to a statue of William the Third; a monarch 
who in his life-time had no special objection to the 
smell of powder, or the whistling of lead. The men 
of the party, in their shooting-clothes and gaiters, 
assembled in a small room on the other side of the 
hall from the dining-room, where breakfast was laid. 
I was standing in front of the fire when the door 
opened, and Mr. Disraeli entered, clad in velvet of 


| a famous man of letters. 


a showy and cheerful colour. He walked straight up 
to me, and said that on the previous evening he haq 
not been aware that I was the son of his old anq 
valued friend Sir Charles Trevelyan; and then he 
started off into a very lively anecdote—told in oj. 
fashioned and almost obsolete, but exquisitely comicaj 
terms—at the expense of the then Duke of Argyi) 
whom he did not profess to regard with any great 
affection or reverence. 

From that time forwards, for many months to 
come, he treated me with a flattering and rather 
mocking freedom, quite irresistible to younger men 
whom he was desirous to conciliate. His indulgent 
irony was interspersed with archaic phrases which 
he was fond of employing, and which gave a flavour 
to his conversation. I saw something of him and of 
Mrs. Disraeli, in his own house, and the sincerity 
of his good-will was confirmed by things which I was 
told by colleagues of his who sat with him on the 
front Opposition bench in the House of Commons, | 
made my maiden speech, which was far from being 
a success, when seconding a Resolution in favour of 
University Reform. Some Conservative ex-ministers 
were comparing my performance unfavourably with 
that of the mover of the Resolution, who was a prac. 
tised and mature speaker of high forensic fame. 
‘That may be,’’ said Mr. Disraeli, ‘* but all the same 
I bet on the black-un ”; and at that age I was black 
indeed. On another occasion a family friend of ours 
—a governor of the Bank of England, a man of social 
importance, and a general favourite—pointed me out 
to Mr. Disraeli in the House, and said that he used 
to tip Sir Charles Trevelyan when a boy at the Char- 
terhouse. ‘‘Oh,’’ said Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘so you pouched 
his father. Why don’t you pouch him too? He would 
be pretty sure to like it.” 

As the Sessions rolled on, politics grew hotter and 
hotter; and I had my full share in feeding and fanning 
them. Under the circumstances, I no longer thought 
it becoming, or respectful, to obtrude myself on the 
notice of Mr. Disraeli. Ten years afterwards, when 
my ‘ Life of Macaulay’ was published, the author 
of ‘ Coningsby,’ and ‘ Ixion in Heaven,’ spontane- 
ously and generously honoured me by the approval of 
I subsequently saw and 
talked with him, once and again, in the pleasant, the 
thrice pleasant, presence of Montagu Corry, who was 
afterwards created Lord Rowton. Corry had been 
my chosen, and inseparable, schoolmate at Harrow, 
and my college chum at Cambridge; and he now was 
the confidential Private Secretary of Lord Beacons 
field, with whom he lived on intimate, and very little 
short of filial, relations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the fret 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matt 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sam 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE POSITION OF LIBERALISM 


SIR,—‘‘ Liberal Triumph,’’ as applied to the Elec- 
tion Result in Leith, is demonstrably a misnomer. The 
result is properly described as a ‘‘ Socialist Defeat. 
In view of their general position throughout the 
country, the exuberance of Liberals is not incompre- 
hensible, but a consideration of cold facts is bound 
to cool their ardour, and to satisfy them that their 
inference that the Leith result is the beginning of # 
Liberal revival is without foundation. . 

When the Benn bombshell burst, the local circum 
stances were special and peculiar. It was at one 
evident that Captain Benn would not be the Socialis 
candidate. But of the three parties locally, the Soci 


ists were best prepared. The Conservatives were ® 
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the position cf having had a capable candidate on the 
ground for two years. The chief Liberal asset was 
the political history of Leith; but the Liberals, sud- 
denly taken by surprise, had to scour the whole 
country for a candidate. 

In these circumstances plainly, the only reasonable 
and sensible course for Conservatives was to carry 
on. They did so, realizing that the vast bulk of Leith 
electors recognized that the issue was the fundamental 
one between individual enterprise and a vaguely 
defined State Socialism. There was no guarantee that 
the Liberals would find a candidate, and time was 
yauable. Having got a candidate, the Liberals began 
their campaign by methods not over-scrupulous and 
tactics somewhat open to question. But they suc- 
ceeded, using the Liberal tradition of Leith as a 
foundation, in persuading many local Conservatives 
to vote Liberal with the avowed object of defeating 
the Socialist. The strength of their arguments lay 
in the past failures of Conservatism in Leith. 

At the same time, supposing the Liberals had 
chosen to stand down, would not they thereby have 
added to their credit? Precedents for such a course 
are not numerous, but they exist. In Carlisle in 1924 
the Liberals there showed sense and magnanimity by 
standing down. If the Leith Liberals had followed 
their example in 1927, individual enterprise would 
have beaten Socialism, not by 111 but by nearly 
5,000 votes. 

Meanwhile Mr. Brown represents Leith on a 
minority vote. Where is the Liberal triumph? 
Where are the signs of the Liberal revival? 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestrz MacCatitum 

Oakleigh, Boswell Road, Leith 


THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE 


SIR,—With reference to your article of the 12th 
instant, re the army of the future, I admit we are 
entering on a mechanical age; but that cavalry is 
not yet obsolete I know from personal experience, 
having served with both tanks and cavalry. Cavalry 
is the arm of pursuit to turn a retreat into a rout, and 
can live wherever men and cattle live. Tanks and 
machines, if scattered over fifty miles of country from 
their headquarters, cannot be kept supplied with 
petrol. The German cars were captured by the 5th 
Cavalry Division in Syria by scores, when it was 
making its fifty-mile raid upon Nazareth. This 
Division went without wheels of any sort, as no wheels 
could follow the Division by the track it took. It 
was in siege warfare on the French and Italian fronts 
that the tank acted in the nature of a battering-ram. 
Cavalry have never taken part in such warfare. 

Cavalry charging machine guns in extended order 
do not suffer heavy casualties. A horse must be hit 
ina vital spot to be stopped, and when unprotected 
by wire, gunners’ shooting becomes bad when charg- 
ing horses are within a quarter of a mile. The crew 
of a tank becomes exhausted by rapid movement over 
rough ground after a few miles. Machines cannot 
move through woodlands at night without light, which 
does away with the advantage of surprise. Little 
ammunition is required by cavalry in pursuit, and we 
found mounted infantry tactics almost useless. 

I fully admit the need for economy, but I think it 
too early to say that any other arm can properly take 
the place of cavalry in pursuit. 

; I am, etc., 
GeorcE B. H. WHELER 


Cavalry Club (Major) 


SPEAKING ON BEHALF OF A COUNTRY 


SIR,—May I bring a request to Mr. Forsey, of 
Balliol College, whose letter appeared in your issue of 
March 19? My request has to do not with the 


historical matter of the letter but with the manner 
in which the opinion was worded: ‘‘ This at least is 
the Canadian version of the story.’’ Mr. Forsey’s 
opinions I entirely respect, but I should value them 
more highly if given as personal rather than as 
national affairs. Every man’s researches are valuable; 
but for one man, however scholarly, to offer to give 
*“‘ the Canadian version ” of this or that is to follow 
a procedure not destined to clarify the issue. Should 
not the historian avoid setting such an example for 
the cheap journalist or propagandist ? 
I am, etc., 
** OLp CaNnaDIAN OXFORDIAN 


SERVANTS 


SIR,—An aspect of domestic service which it seems 
to me Mr. Priestley and your correspondents are in- 
clined to overlook is its national bearing. This is 
the more important in these latter days when one 
hears so much about class consciousness. Let a happy 
one exist between family and servants and it cannot 
thrive. 

Notwithstanding what is written as a nation we 
are singularly free from class-consciousness. No 
child brought up in a household which reckons an 
old servant among its honoured members can ever 
fall a victim to this social poison. Quite apart from 
the convenience and comfort of the home, domestic 
service is worthy of every encouragement. 

I am, etc., 
** CORNELIUS 


EDUCATING PUBLIC TASTE 


SIR,—Mr. Granville-Barker, as well as the many 
readers of his admirable letter in The Times of 
March 22, will be disappointed to find the only reply 
to his proposition is by Mr. Ashley Dukes, who dis- 
misses the idea of educating the public itaste by 
subsidy. 

Taste is largely a matter of education, and educa- 
tion is subsidized in every civilized country of the 
world to-day. I am heartily in sympathy with Mr. 
Granville-Barker’s views, and I think he is correct in 
saying that it is just the difference between 5s. and 6s. 
that wrecks so many fine schemes. This being so, and 
the incursions of the kinema and wireless threaten- 
ing good music and good drama, how is it that not 
one penny of the Entertainment Tax is available? No 
money is allowed to be taken from the Road Fund, 
as this would be detrimental to the sacred cause of 
motoring; and yet not a penny from the enormous 
revenue of the Entertainment Tax is used to sub- 
sidize a Repertory Theatre, a National Theatre, a 
National Opera House, a National Orchestra, etc., 
etc. If even five per cent. of this tax were devoted to 
subsidizing old-established musical or dramatic insti- 
tutions and societies, classical music and good drama 
would have ample money for all their legitimate needs. 

It seems illogical to use the Motor Tax for roads 
and the Entertainment Tax for building destroyers to 
the indignation of the Socialists or paying doles to 
miners to the indignation of the Conservatives. There 
is, however, a more valuable reason still for subsi- 
dizing classical plays and music, and that is, that if 
the public can obtain these things for a small charge 
(as, for instance, the unique exhibition of Flemish 
art at Burlington House for 1s. 6d.) there will be 
many people won over from the bad, or, anyhow, 
from the vacuous, to the good or intellectual. This 


will have the very beneficial effect of generally rais- 
ing the standard of public entertainments, be they 
kinemas, revues or otherwise. 
I am, etc., 
R. A. WALKER 


The Print Collectors’ Quarterly, 
10-13 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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THE AMENITIES OF OUR STREETS 

SIR,—May I, as on a previous occasion, crave your 
assistance in calling the attention of the authorities to 
the increasingly dangerous condition of our streets 
and pavements ? 

Not only is waste paper and rubbish still carelessly 
thrown about, without let or hindrance, but a still more 
objectionable practice has recently come into vogue 
among a class of people who ought to know better. 
I refer to those who take their dogs with them, for 
exercise, into the busy thoroughfares, attached to 
leads—for elderly persons to stumble over—and then 
allow the animals to deposit their excrement on the 
public pavement—a disgusting procedure which no 
well-trained dog would ever be guilty of. Then 
gossiping nurses with perambulators are allowed to 
block up the way, and thereby compel pedestrians to 
step off into the roadway, at the imminent peril of 
their lives. 

In the suburbs, especially, an additional danger has 
arisen, and one that has become very prevalent in 
some districts, through the number of youngsters who 
come scurrying along the pavements on their roller- 
skates, scooters, and cycles to the danger and the 
terror of elderly people. 

Finally we have the annoyance caused by the S.M. 
Gas Company’s lamp cleaners, who persistently 
obstruct almost the whole of the narrower pave- 
ments with their ladders, regardless of all protests. 
I have personally seen very narrow escapes arising 
from persons, generally women, who have stepped off 
the pavement on this account. 

Now, Sir, I submit that such an intolerable state of 
things is discreditable to any civilized country, for the 
first essential of good government is the enforcement 
of law and order, and decency, as any derogation from 
this tends to undermine the self-respect and efficiency 
of the community, and it is quite time, therefore, that 
Whitehall or Scotland Yard took the matter in hand. 

I am, etc., 
SAMUEL CROSSE 

26 Glengarry Road, E. Dulwich, S.E. 22 


THE VATICAN AND THE ACTION 
FRANCAISE 


SIR,—By an amusing error my letter of protest 
against what I regard as the ecclesiastical ‘‘defeatism’’ 
of Canon Dimnet was signed ‘‘ A Catholic Gentle- 
man.”’ 

As my letter was somewhat crudely combative—it 
came straight from the heart—I do not suppose such 
a signature will have been taken seriously. 

In case, however, I should be compelled to con- 
tinue this discussion, I hope I may be relieved of so 
embarrassing a title. 

I am, etc., 
‘* A CaTHOLic ENGLISHMAN ”’ 


THE TEA INDUSTRY 

SIR,—There is a rumour that the duty on tea is 
to be increased. I trust not. The industry is none 
too profitable at the present time. 

People at home are apt to overlook what the tea 
industry really is. It was in the first place the bring- 
ing under cultivation of sub-tropical jungles, unpro- 
ductive until the British planter came. By his energy 
and industry and at no small risk of fortune and life 
—through malaria, greater in the past than now— 
these almost valueless, fever-ridden lands have been 
converted into healthy fields of labour. Here hun- 
dreds of men and women from the congested dis- 
tricts of India find work. Their annual savings in 
the aggregate have been immense. 

Nothing calculated to reduce the acreage of tea 
should be done. A higher duty now would have this 
effect. 

I am; ett., 
‘* PLANTER ” 


PLOVER’S EGGS 


SIR,—Are there any authentic facts or figures that 
the consumption of plover’s eggs in recent years has 
reduced the number of green plover? 

During the war it was reported that on account of 
the fighting in Flanders more plover were nesting on 
the wolds than ever before. These birds and their 
offspring have no doubt returned to the old habitat, 

When a boy I used regularly to hunt for plover’s 
eggs. (My father ate them.) I found you could take 
all the first hatch, more especially if it were an early 
spring, and the birds layed again. Of the second 
laying it were prudent to leave rather more than half 
untouched; take all or finger all and the nesting- 
ground was forsaken next year. 

Lapwings may be wanton but they are no fools; 
I question whether they are not well able to look 
after themselves. We know the price of plover’s (or 
gull’s) eggs on a restaurant menu, but can anyone 
tell me how much a man, woman or boy gets for col- 
lecting plover’s (not gull’s) eggs? How far had to 
be tramped for say a score of genuine peewits’ eggs, 
and how much was the actual collector paid for the 
score? 

I am, etc., 
‘* A Country FELLow ” 


COPYRIGHT IN NAMES 


SIR,—The position of godparents at Baptism is a 
side issue that has arisen out of the controversy on 
the revised Prayer Book. To many the question is 
one of supreme importance. 

I discovered by chance a little time ago that Bap- 
tism is regarded widely as the only way in which a 
child can be given a copyright, so to speak, in his 
own names. Those bestowed on him at the font be- 
come his private property through life. Yet I am 


informed that legally speaking no one has a copy- | 


right in his name and that anyone may change his 
names (Christian and surname) as often as he pleases, 
provided it is not done for any unlawful purpose. Is 
this true? 
I am, etc., 
Witiam SyKES 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Can any of your readers inform me in what 
poem the following lines occur? 


Another writes because his father writ, 
And proves himself a bastard by his wit. 


H. A. SALE 


SIR,—I should be obliged if any of your readers 
could tell me the exact significance of the Low—or 
possibly Medieval—Latin word ratelarius (or -um) : 
as also of the old French word usseries. 

Both occur in fifteenth-century documents, and 


neither in any dictionary that I have seen. 
D. B. W. L. 


SIR,—I shall be so obliged if you can tell me of a 
series of publications, at a popular price, of Lives of 
Eminent Women—a short account of their lives, 
especially those who influenced their circle to con- 
stitutional views and actions, and whose lives might 
be cited as anti-Red and strongly following patriotic 
lines. 

It will interest me to find biographical publications 


of this style. 
(Miss) A. M. PARMENTER 


THE ‘ BAB BALLADS’ 
SIR,—In the Macmillan edition of the ‘ Bab 
Ballads,’ the lines in question read : 


As both the happy settlers roared with laughter at the joke, 
They recognized an unattractive fellow pulling stroke. 
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In ‘ Fifty Bab Ballads ’ the word is ‘‘ gentlemanly.” 
R. E. SwaRTWout 


SIR,—In my edition of the ‘ Bab Ballads,’ by Mac- 
millan (published in 1904), the lines to which your 
correspondent, Mr. A. E. Robinson, refers are given 
as follows : 

As both the happy settlers roared with laughter at tha joke, 

They recognized an unattractive fellow pulling stroke. 

The poem is included in ‘ An Anthology of Humorous 
Verse,’ edited by Sir Theodore A. Cook (Hutchinson, 
1906), and ‘ The Comic Muse,’ compiled by J. C. 
Squire (Collins, 1925). In both these books the word 
“gentlemanly ” is used instead of ‘‘ unattractive.” 
T. Pope 


[We have also received replies from Alex. N. Mel- 
ville and A. E. Bale. | 


A RONDEAU BY AUSTIN DOBSON 


SIR,—Mr. Oliver Freeman will find the rondeau he 
seeks upon p. 397 of ‘ The Poetical Works of Austin 
Dobson,’ published by the Oxford University Press, 
under the filial editorship of the poet’s son, Mr. Alban 
Dobson. 

ARTHUR WAUGH 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Oliver Freeman, 
will find the rondeau written by Austin Dobson for 
‘Notes and Queries,’ December, 1882, in that writer’s 
‘A Bookman’s Budget,’ page 110. (Oxford Press, 
ss., | think.) The verses read: 

In ‘ N. 27d we meet to weigh 

The Hannibals of yesterday; 

We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 
The script upon Time’s oldest stone, 
Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 


Letters and Folk-lore, Art, the Play; 

Whate’er, in short, men think or say, 

We make our theme—we make our own, 
In ‘ N. and Q.’ 


Stranger, whoe’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey, 

Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
Take heart of grace, you’re not alone; 
And all (who will) may find their way 


In ‘N. and Q.’ 
A. R. McNIven 


[We have also received a reply to this query from 
Thomas Blake. | 


“A NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS ” 


SIR,—The English were so called by Napoleon I. 
The phrase is used by Adam Smith in ‘ The Wealth 
of Nations,’ 1775, Samuel Adams, an American 
statesman, 1776, and by Benjamin Disraeli (Lord 
Beaconsfield), in ‘ The Young Duke’ in 1831. 

M. PorRiTT 


PROPER CARE OF BOOKS 
SIR,—* Library Handbook of General Trade Secrets 
and Instructions for Cleaning, Repairing and Restor- 
ing Old MSS., Engravings and Books, as Practised 
by Experts.’ Price 1s. 6d. Author, W. Haslam. 
Publisher, W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., London. 
M. Porritt 


BOAT-RACE NIGHT 


ROM river into restaurant proceed, 
Invade our theatres, nor fear to irk us; 
Let Oxford Street be Oxford Street indeed, 
And Cambridge Circus really Cambridge Circus ! 


RupeRt CroFtT-COOKE 


THE THEATRE 
COMPLICATIONS 


By Ivor BROWN 


A Hen Upon a Steeple. By Joan Temple. The Globe Theatre. 
Professor Tim. By George Shiels. The Vaudeville Theatre. 


The White Chdteau. By Reginald Berkeley. The Everyman 
Theatre. 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT has recently pro- 

tested against the timidity and evasiveness of 

dramatic criticism when faced with what he 
simply calls ‘* bad acting.” Such a charge has two 
aspects and implies two questions. Does the critic 
know ‘‘ bad acting ” when he sees it? Does he, when 
knowing it, extend to the player a charity which he 
refuses to the writer? These questions imply another. 
To talk of ‘‘ bad acting ” without further definition 
is to simplify a complexity by the easy process of 
ignoring it. Acting is not simply ‘‘ bad” like fish 
which stinks, nor can it be simply incorrect like arith- 
metic mishandled. 

‘* Bad writing ” is, no doubt, a classification which 
is too comprehensive and too complex to be useful. 
But ‘‘ bad acting ” is fay harder to define than ‘‘ bad 
writing.” Among constant and critical playgoers 
there is usually a measure of agreement about any par- 
ticular play. The majority are rarely at each other’s 
throats about the success of a scene, the value of 
an idea, or the marksmanship behind satire and epi- 
gram. It is true that when new men and methods 
arise there may be violent controversy. There were 
Ibsen, Shaw, Tchehov, and the Expressionists. There 
is now Pirandello. But in the case of normal enter- 
tainment the regulars do not often quarrel. It is 
fairly easy to say whether this well-tailored piece is 
up to fashion, whether that farce has the requisite 
horse-power, and whether Mr. Smart’s epigrams are 
up to salt again. But about acting we differ often 
and differ absolutely. From thoughtful people devoted 
to the theatre you will hear completely divergent judg- 
ments about a rendering of a well-known part. Miss 
Edith Evans’s performance in ‘Rosmersholm’ was a 
case in point. 

Complications abound. Author and actor have their 
third party, the producer. It is possible to sever the 
text from the production, since it existed first and 
still exists apart. But acting and production have no 
separate life. How is a member of the audience to 
understand whether a player has worked out for him- 
self and by himself what seems to be a fine perform- 
ance, or whether he has been drilled line by line 
and move by move? Unless the critic has communica- 
tive friends behind the curtain (a dangerous possession) 
he cannot know. At a recent performance a young 
actress in a small but very ‘‘makeable” part ‘‘ made” 
it to such an extent that she received ‘‘ notices ” which 
may have permanently turned her head. Later on 
I happened to discover that she was despaired of at 
the early rehearsals; then the producer taught her 
every gesture and intonation and, being plastic and 
docile, she proved a faithful recorder. Not one critic 
out off a dozen who praised the actress mentioned the 
producer’s name. 

Again, the personality of the player is another cause 
of confusion, another check upon the judge who is to 
award the praise or blame. Mr. Noel Coward and 
Mr. Somerset Maugham may be very charming 
people, but their personal qualities do not come in to 
complicate judgment of their work. But, in the case 
of the actor, the possession of good looks, good 


' manners, and a radiantly vital spark may often come 


in to cloud the issue. It is not easy to dissociate the 
glamour of a presentation from the personal lustre 
and magnetism of the person who presents it. The 
stage is, inevitably, a frame for such power and 
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radiance. The public has always wanted this per- 
sonal lustre and probably always will want it. Fur- 
thermore, when the critic has made allowance for the 
magnetic spell, he has to distinguish between easy- 
going in a foolproof part and uphill plodding in a dull 
or bad one. That may be simple when the instances 
are extreme, but the borderline cases are the most 
common. So we see that what we loosely call 
‘‘ acting” is an immensely complex article whose 
final ingredients are the nature of the part, the pro- 
ducer’s skill, the looks, lustre, temperament, and 
natural force or charm of the player, tricks of the 
trade commonly called experience or technique, and 
lastly, such brain-work, perception, and sensibility as 
the performer brings to the play. 

Having followed this argument so far, I come late 
to my plays of the week. But I do so with purpose, 
since two of them are inconsiderable, apart from the 
actors. Miss Temple has written a trifle about a non- 
sense-world in which a wealthy wife reforms her idle 
and unfaithful husband by doping him, kidnapping 
him on board her yacht, and starving him into scrub- 
bing the decks. Naturally the piece does not come 
within a hundred miles of plausibility, so that the 
players have to carry it along on their own personali- 
ties. Mr. Norman McKinnel contributes his specific 
gravity as a Scottish skipper whose cabin is a temple 
of Calvin and whose vernacular owes all to the 
Authorized Version. Personally, I always enjoy the 
rolling thunder of this actor’s voice, his easy domin- 
ance, and the death-ray in his eye. Well, there he 
isy and there, too, is Miss Margaret Bannerman, kid- 
napping to conquer, and giving the play the propul- 
sion of her beauty and animation. 

‘ Professor Tim’ is not up to the Irish Players’ 
standard in literature. At times it suggests the menace 
of an Abbey Theatre transformed into a kail-yard. An 
elderly and fairly rich relative comes back to the 
farm disguised as a penniless and sodden tramp to 
discover which of his relatives have hearts of gold. 
The result is nonsense with nice interludes. The 
Irish voices croon soothingly; the Irish idiom retains 
its power to please, beating a comic poetry from the 
jangle of harness or the rattle of pots and pans. Mr. 
Shiel may lack invention, but he can deal faithfully 
with Horse-back Hall and the crofter’s Saturday 
night. Character comes in and the actor must prac- 
tise his art of constructive counterfeit. Mr. O’Rourke 
was never in better form; as the husband of a shrew 
he gave us natural history seen by cottage lamp-light 
and made it more brilliantly informative than light- 
ning. Mr. Sinclair, as the disguised Professor, ap- 
plied his tremendous talent to befuddlement, while 
Miss Sarah Allgood and Miss Maire O’Neill renewed 
familiar tempests. I particularly liked a duet in the 
corner performed by Mr. Harry Hutchinson and Miss 
Cathleen Drago. By any test the acting was good 
and carried Mr. Shiel’s play well out of danger. 

‘ The White Chateau ’ has been “‘ listened into ” by 
thousands and will, I believe, be seen but not heard 
by thousands more. In the meantime it is possible 
both to look and to listen. The story of a house in 
the war-zone is vaguely symbolic of humanity im- 
perilled; in case you should miss the point, the spirit 
of the house arrives in bodily form and bangs it fair 
and square into dull heads. But the heaviness of a 
final emphasis does not destroy the quality of Mr. 
Berkeley’s play, whose episodes of action are terse 
and sharply edged. A fine sincerity informs the whole; 
the feeling of war and of the hatred of war issues as 
potently from the tiny Hampstead stage as from any 
“* super-film.” The actors hustle busily from one small 
part to another and the main burden lies on the pro- 
ducer. Mr. Raymond Massey and Mr. Aubrey Ham- 
mond, who designed the settings, succeeded wonder- 
fully well in putting a gallon of war into a medicine 
glass. Here one had to judge acting in terms of time 
and space. Another phase of the art, more com- 
plications for the critic. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—57 


Set By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and q 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea fcr an onomatopeic 
poem of not more than 20 lines on the street noises 
of London. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and q 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the most forcible 
letter written to ‘ The Times’ either for or agains; 
a proposed tax on Beards. The letter must not ex. 
ceed 300 words. 

RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, ang 
addressed to the Editor, The Sarurpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 5%, 
or LITERARY 57s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing jg 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must te 
marked off by competitors en their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of thes 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize er prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 


day, April 11, 1927. The results will be announced | 


in the issue of the SarurDAy REvIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 55 
Set sy ELIzABETH BIBESCO 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an original Lullaby 
in two verses. This should be inspired by charm 
rather than irony. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for typical Hollywood 
film sub-titles illustrating: 

1. Dawn breaking on a battlefield. 

2. The return of the prodigal. 

3. The baby saves the home. 

4- The power of a good woman’s love. 

(the above four should be in the form of generalis- 
tions), and for three witty captions suitable for a light 
comedy. (These may or may not take the form of 
dialogue.) 

As examples of a witty caption we may quote: 
“© When woman was created out of Adam’s rib that 
was the first bone of contention ”; “ I left her in the 
Grand Canyon trying to get the last word with a 
echo”; “ It was the sort of street in which Cupid 
shot only with Pierce Arrows.” 


We have received the following report from the 
Princess Antoine Bibesco, with which we concur, and 
we have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance 
with her recommendations. 


REPORT FROM THE PRINCESS ANTOINE 
BIBESCO 

554. In view of the conspicuously high quality of 
verse usually contributed to the Sarurpay REVIEW, 
the standard in this competition was lamentably lov. 
Indeed, it was hard to believe that in a majority 0 
cases the competitors were not under the impressi0 
that they had been asked to send in parodies. Owing 
to the character of the problem this category of entt) 
could not be done justice to. 

Many of the verses sent in might easily have beet 
addressed facetiously by elderly ladies to lap dogs 
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The words. ‘‘ baby,’’ ‘‘ fairy,” ‘‘ angel’’ and 
“ gwlet were considerably overworked. Indeed, 
few words appeared singly, but came in braces and 
triplets. Competitors should be warned that con- 
stant reiteration does not infuse meaning into an 
epithet. 

Mr. Laird is to be commended, and Morfydd showed 
a proper appreciation of the value in a lullaby of 
sound as a complement to sense. 

Mr. X. (whose poem is appended) shows an ad- 
mirable recognition of sex equality, and foresees con- 
tingencies that would never have occurred to us: 


Baby, my darling, laddie of mine, 

Stars in the Heavens thine angels do shine, 
Thy mother on earth, 

Who joyed at thy birth, 

Watches and guards thee now in thy rest, 
Clasping thee fondly close to her breast, 
While peace is thine. 


(lassie) 


Baby, my darling, laddie of love, 
Smile in the dreams that fall from above, 
Thy father on earth, (Thy father in Heaven,) 
Who joyed at thy birth, (To whom thou wast given,) 
Watches and guards thee now in thy sleep, 
Praying the Angels safely to keep 
His little dove. 
[The alternative reading of the third and fourth lines in the 
second verse provides for occasions when the father is dead, 
and may also be adapted where the mother is dead.] 


(lassie) 


The first prize goes to Non Omnia. Penelope (who 
is asked to send her address) and Miss Rachel Swete 
MacNamara each have claims to the second prize. 
Penelope’s is the better poem (I deplore the use of 
canto fermo), but Miss MacNamara’s is much more 
like a lullaby: ‘‘ She’s got a pocketful of dreams, an 
apronful of sleep,’’ is quite in the right tradition, but 
I regretted the refrain. As I was unable to decide 
between these two competitors I should be glad if 
readers would vote for the contribution they prefer. 

Votes must reach the Editor not later than by the 
first post on Monday, April 11. Postcards to be 
marked ‘‘ Vote.” 


WINNING ENTRY 


The sun draws curtains in the west, 
While all the world deep shadows fill; 
Faint winds abandoning their quest 
Now homeward pass behind the hill: 
Take then thy rest, 

Lie very still, 

My heart. 


His mother hears the young bird’s cries 
And comes to him with loving trill ; 
The flowers sleep, for they are wise, 
Believing night can hold no ill: 
Shut then thine eyes, 
Lie very still, 
My heart. 
Non Omnia 


Gipsy LULLABY 


Your cot shall be of willow-wands, with bracken for your bed, 
Bide low, my lammy! 
The feathers of wild birds shall make a pillow for your head. 
Bide low, my dear! : 
The mad ap hares will give their coats to keep you warm 
at night, 
And the stars shall be your candles when the moon puts out 
her light. 
So—bide low, my lammy, bide low, my dear! 
Bide low, my lammy, your mammy is here! 


Dark night is coming down the paths that thro’ the Forest 
creep, 
Bide low, my lammy! 
She’s got a pocketful of dreams, an apronful of sleep, 
Bide low, my dear! 
So lay your head where kings have trod, and close each big 
black eye, 
Where once they hunted royal deer you'll hear the owlet cry— 
So—bide low, my lammy, bide low, my dear! 
Bide low, my lammy, your mammy is here! 
RacHeL Swete MacNamara 


Luvary 


Let a wind lead the skies 
In a music for my dear, 
Played by heavenly orchestras 
To her drowsy ear; 
And enchanting symphonies 
Lose and find their sleepy tune 
In a counterpoint of stars 
On canto fermo of the moon— 
Lullaby, ah lullaby, 
Silver sound attend her. 


Day’s lost primroses heap 
Tumbled petals for her head, 
And from the drugging west 
Let subtle, poppies shed 
Cloud on drifting cloud of sleep 
All about her, where she lies 
Like a bird in its nest 
In forgotten Paradise— 

Lullaby, ah lullaby, 

Beauty shall befriend her. 

PENELOPE 


558. The Hollywood sub-titles were not nearly so 
good as the comic captions. They were all too in- 
volved and emphasized sententiousness rather than 
bad taste. Mr. Thompson deserves great credit for 
‘* Vexed Cupid soothed by Dame Nature’s interven- 
tion,’’ but the rest of the sub-titles weakened the effect. 
His ‘‘ With the modern church-goer, hell seems to 
have lost its flair’’ was excellent. 

The first prize goes to Mr. R. H. Pomfret (I do 
not know why he labels his captions ‘‘ roo per cent. 
British’’). The second prize is awarded to Mr. Gordon 
Daviot, though his sub-titles seemed to me a trifle too 
good. His third caption could not be improved upon. 

There were fewer entries in this competition than 
in Competition A (several competitors sent in three 
alternative lullabies), but the standard was far higher. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Sus-TItTLes 


1. So, when the black night of the Almighty had 
faded the sun rose on the blacker night of man’s 
hatred of man. 

2. And out of storm and stress the wearied barque 
comes safe to haven at last. 

3- For the hand of an infant baby is a mightier 
bond betweén two hearts than chains forged of steel. 

4. This incalculable force that works for good in 
erring men’s hearts—the love of a pure woman. By 
this alone had he found salvation. 

100% British Caprions 

1. He suffered severely from cold feet but they 
were not his own. 

2. It was a town so full of lawyers that they 
changed the hotel’s name to ‘* writs.’’ 

3- A connoisseur with defined tastes in old masters 
and new mistresses. 

R. H. Pomrret 


SECOND PRIZE 
HoLttywoop Sus-TItTLes 


1. No battle is won without being lost. The day that breaks 
in the East is the dawn of despair for many. 

2. It is not the husks that turn the prodigal, but the memory 
of some little white gate always on the latch and the smell of 
the roses over a porch. (It is always summer in Hollywood.) 

3. How often the tiny hands of a little child are stretched 
out to twine the jangled heart-strings into harmony ! 

4. To every man in moments of crises comes the memory of 
one woman. Are her eyes clear and proud and trusting ? en 
that man goes on to victory, and the price of the woman is 
above rubies. 


Turee Captions For Licht Comepy 


The trouble starts when a man has made up his mind to stay 
at home and a woman has made up her face to go out. 
He set out to be a pierrot on the sands but found himself on 
the rocks. 
The only man who was not spoiled by being lionized was 
Daniel, 
Gorpon Davior 
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BACK NUMBERS—XVII 
Wow Walter Pater died in 1894, the Satur- 


pay REviEw said that perhaps the most re- 

markable thing about him was an extreme 
daintiness in the ordering of his life and environment. 
Few are the writers who have achieved perfect corre- 
spondence between life and work. Shelley, I suppose, is 
the most conspicuous instance of such success. His 
life and his poetry cohere amazingly; and, as I have 
ventured to say in another place, one is driven to 
think that he could exercise posthumously his power 
of imposing his own rhythm on events, for the death 
at sea, and the cremation by the shore, and the sav- 
ing of his heart from the pyre, and the inscription of 
Cor Cordium on his tomb, are things precisely ap- 
propriate, and his whole life, after his emergence from 
a silly youth, has a quality else to be found perhaps 
only in the lives of some who have founded religions. 


* 
* * 


Pater, in his own way, attained to a signal success 
in coaxing and shaping life and material circum- 
stances to his purpose. He had a profound dislike 
of the abruptness with which life breaks in on our 
dreams, and adopted towards the outer world a sort 
of defensive ceremoniousness, keeping people and 
things, so to speak, at arm’s length. He had a dis- 
like of unnecessary and over-heated controversy, and 
in private would avoid it by saying, ‘‘ No doubt,’’ to 
persons who had expressed opinions abhorrent to him. 
Everything that was not to his purpose he carefully 
put from him, in literature not less than in life. When 
someone asked him whether he had read a remark- 
able new writer called Rudyard Kipling, he replied 
that he had not, because he feared Kipling might get 
between him and his own page. And when he wrote 
criticism, he steadily ignored all that did not satisfy 
his severe standard, finding quite enough to write 
about in the small residue. 


* 
* * 


He and Landor, so very different in many ways, 
have in common this characteristic, exceedingly rare 
among English writers of prose, that they proceed to 
their success by elaborate rejection. With both re- 
jection, or artistic asceticism, went a little too far. 
The later prose of Pater, though it is secure against 
the reproach which one kind of reader will always 
bring against the earlier, can never charm his devoted 
students quite as much as the earlier. Dread of 
tawdriness has caused him to be too sparing of the 
ornamentation, never insignificant, almost always 
structural, of which he was so exquisite a master. At 
the very last, he seems to have been concerned for 
certain vocal, almost conversational, effects at which 
he had never aimed in his earlier prose; but whether 
this was due simply to addressing an audience in 
lectures or was a tendency which his prose in general 
would thenceforth have exhibited remains matter for 
conjecture. 

* 


I do not remember that the origins of his prose 
have been investigated very closely. They are not 
recondite. Anyone who looks attertively at Swin- 
burne’s notes on the drawings by Old Masters at Flor- 
ence, an essay which appeared before Pater’s earliest 
work of any ambition, will see where he had the hint 
both for a certain way of approaching pictures and 
for that use of words with a shade of the original, 
almost lost meaning delicately brought out again. And 
quite lately, working at something else, I have seemed 
to find in certain passages of the surprisingly mature 
and individual prose of Rossetti’s ‘ Hand and Soul’ 
the model for many passages of the earlier Pater. 


But the final product, for all that, remains a thing 
utterly individual. 
* 
* * 


What do people make now of that volume which 
was ‘‘ the golden book of spirit and sense ”’ to gp 
many young people in the ’nineties? It is difficult to 
say. A cheap, one might almost say popular, edition 
of Pater has recently been issued, and probably the 
man in the street knows something now of a write, 
whose fame was for so long so secret. So fa 
as one can judge from narrowly limited personal 
observation, people have wearied a little of the obvious 
Pater without going on to discover what is less evident 
and even more characteristic in his work. There js 
still a general disposition, only now in censure, to cite 
as his typical passage the reverie before the Gioconda, 
But such a passage was a very rare indulgence in q 
severe, scrupulous and curbed writer. Pater himself 
was puzzled, and in some degree distressed, when in 
his last years it was said by foolish persons that his 
prose was the kind of thing which young men ep. 
thusiastic over Verlaine and Mallarmé would, of 
course, admire. Actually, he valued in poetry, and 
perhaps even more than it deserves to be valued, the 
intellectual element, the logical foundation. 

* 
* * 


The greater part of his prose is really secure against 
all changes of fashion, though the Gioconda passage 
will hardly again occupy that place in critical esteem 
which it had a generation ago. What has become 
difficult is to recover the temper in which Pater de- 
mands to be read. To many it always seemed un- 
natural, unwholesome, and to many more to-day it 
seems intolerable. With such it is impossible to 
argue. It must be allowed that the supreme writers 
make no similar demand. But Pater, rightly ap- 
proached, is for the rest of us a kind of retreat, from 
which we return not only rested but rested by a grave 
and quietly strenuous exercise. Whence the idea that 
he was enervating arose passes guessing. No stupider 
falsehood can ever have been disseminated about a 
great writer. He is, in fact, braced to the fine matters 
‘with which he so patiently and precisely deals; only 
there is nothing spasmodic, no uncomely strain, in 
his exquisitely disciplined and evenly maintained 
energy. But he is bad reading for those who most 
rapidly go to him, attracted by his inessentials. 

* * 


We have had, long ago, the hundred best books, 
about which one might well ask, ‘‘Best for whom?” 
We ought to have a list of books which no one shall 
read till he or she has earned the right to read them. 
It was part of the trouble with the ‘nineties that 
young people appeared as experts on Baudelaire, say, 
who were quite incapable of seeing that great writer 
against the background of the literature to which he 
belonged, quite incapable of understanding his 
ironical heroism or of perceiving that his cruelty was 
an inverted compassion. So with Pater, when he be- 
gan to be rather widely admired, it was largely by 
people who never saw what he was aiming at, and 
who would have been chilled if admitted to the 
inner chambers of his House of Life. Even now first 
acquaintance with Pater, unless the reader has been 
duly schooled, is often followed by a period of dab- 
bling in cheap zstheticism which Pater himself would 
have quietly scorned. That is not Pater’s fault, de- 
tracts in no way from his true fame; but it does con- 
stitute a reason for regarding Pater as an author 
to be approached only after initiation. He should 
be reached as the final stage in a course of reading 
which will have safeguarded his younger students 
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REVIEWS 
SUPERSTITIOUS MAN 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


The Mystic Rose. By Ernest Crawley. Revised 
and Enlarged by Theodore Besterman. 
2 vols. Methuen. 3os. 


ERHAPS at once the most astonished and the 

most characteristic development of nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought was that in that period mankind began 
to study man, not as always before, in a friendly and 
equal spirit, but, by some peculiar process of levita- 
tion, as from the standpoint of a superior being. It 
is one thing to do as thousands of travellers have 
done, to note down the queer habits of a savage tribe, 
even to characterize them as superstitions. It is 
another to do what the great anthropologists of our 
time have done, to seek and to discover in these 
habits the roots of our own minds, of our own society 
and of all that we do most naturally and unquestion- 
ingly. This is to look at men as Fabre looked at ants 
and beetles. 

The effects produced by this strange new science 
are quite incalculable, all the more because the prime 
works of the science are unreadable to the ordinary 
reader. Even Sir J. G. Frazer’s ‘ Golden Bough,’ one 
of the last works of scholarship to be written with 
some pretensions to the grand style, is hardly a book 
that can be eagerly devoured or even read through 
at all with profit, except by those who have a special 
concern with the subject. These inquiries depend too 
largely on the accumulation and comparison of vast 
numbers of instances, all with minute parallelisms 
and divergences which excite the expert as they build 
up the argument but which must necessarily appear 
monotonous to everyone else. ‘ The Golden Bough,’ 
like its author’s other works, is a fascinating book to 
browse in, but it is not in the mass for the general 
reader. The same is to be said of ‘ The Mystic Rose,’ 
which is dedicated to Sir J. G. Frazer, ‘‘ in grati- 
tude and admiration’’ and shows his influence 
even in a title rather more fanciful than modern works 
of scholarship generally bear. It is one of those 
works in which learning is heaped up till its own 
weight squeezes out of it some sort of essence to flow 
into the general world. Every page bristles with at- 
tractions to idle curiosity, as when we read that: 

In Loango the king is sacred; from his birth he is for- 
bidden to eat with anyone, and various foods are prohibited 
to him. He eats and drinks alone, in huts devoted to the 
purpose. The covered dishes containing his food are preceded 
by a crier, at whose proclamation all get oud of the way and 
bolt their doors, for any person seeing the king eat is put 
to death. A privileged few may be present, but they are bound 
to conceal their faces, or the king places a robe over his 
head. All that leaves his table is at once buried. The black 
Jews of Loango are so despised that no one will eat with 
them.. A Pongo chief never drinks in the presence of others 
without a screen to conceal him; on the Pongo coast it is 
believed that no one is more liable to witchcraft than when 
eating, drinking or sleeping. When the King of Canna was 
offered a glass of rum by Mr. Winwoode Reade, he hid his 
face and the glass under a Turkish towel. The, King of the 
Monbuttu always takes his meals in private, and no one may 
see the contents of his dish. The King of Abyssinia always 
dines alone. 

And so on and so forth. But the gulf between idle 
curiosity and expert interest is wide, and idle curiosity 
soon tires, without even making the attempt to cross 
it. There are, however, intermediate stages of in- 
terest which find much in such books as this of Craw- 
ley to excite them and yet are rarely satisfied. The 
acts have been accumulated: the interpretation of 
them is not presented in such a form as to be readily 
accessible to the ordinary intelligent reader. 

But Crawley does in the opening pages of his work 
offer one tremendous interpretation which all the suc- 
ceeding pages go to substantiate. ‘‘ The fact is,” 
he says, “‘ that human nature remains fundamentally 


primitive.’’ This substratum of ancestral ideas formed 
in the first years of society remains the most im- 
portant part of our lives, and when we consider what 
civilization has added to it we are astonished, as we 
are when we consider what a negligible proportion 
the highest mountain bears to the diameter of the 
earth. Let us go back to the quotation I have made 
above, and then let us remember Byron’s saying that 
a lover should never see the belovéd one eat. To 
some this appears natural, to others incomprehensi- 
ble or disgusting But does it not, on the face of it, 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the superstitions 
which Crawley describes?—though to be sure Byron 
would have explained his contention on grounds other 
than those current in Loango and Pongo. 

Some day an anthropologist will consider it worth 
his while to study the primitive customs and supersti- 
tions of a reputedly civilized people. The study will 
yield him much valuable material and will cost him 
much less travel and much less reading. He need go no 
further indeed than the first saloon bar he comes to 
in the Strand. There he will find enough curious prac- 
tices, mostly intended to ward off bad luck or, as 
they would say in Loango, evil spirits to stuff two 
volumes much stouter than these. He will find ap- 
parently rational men holding, with their hearts if 
not with their brains, that ill will somehow come of 
three cigarettes lighted from the same match. He 
will find—and it is a problem for the anthropologist 
like another—barmaids who believe that a_five-shill- 
ing piece taken over the counter will mean the dis- 
missal of some member of the staff. He will find 
especially among the backers of horses methods of 
invoking good luck beside which the darkest prac- 
tices of Pongo have the simple air of an advanced 
civilization. These are, to be sure, remote descend- 
ants of the superstitions of our ancestors and the 
specific connexion would be difficult to trace, but they 
are evidences that man still feels the world to be 
peopled by evil spirits which menace him but can be 
driven off by actions apparently meaningless on the 
ordinary plane of cause and effect. This phenomenon 
can be studied as well in the Strand as in the interior 
of Australia, and someone ought to study it there. 

But the science of anthropology reveals something 
more than the distressingly small progress we have 
made, though it tends to emphasize that aspect of its 
discoveries. It shows us also how the growing soul 
seizes the forms of superstition and makes use of them 
for its own purposes. Thus Mr. Crawley tells us that 
fasting was ‘‘ in origin a method used by primitive 
man to avoid the possibility of any injurious influence 
entering the body ’’ and he adds that it ‘‘ was re- 
ferred to a primitive reason by the early Christians, 
namely, to prevent ‘ evil spirits’ entering the body.”’ 
From this early irrational belief has sprung a prac- 
tice which recent experiment has shown to be in many 
cases highly beneficial to health and which uncounted 
generations have used not for so material a reason 
and equally not for the superstitious reason, but be- 
cause it is an invaluable method of self-discipline and 
of impressing the solemnity of an occasion on the 
mind. Anthropology may, in short, show us what a 
little distance we have travelled, but is in itself evidence 
that we do not stand still. 


THE UNSCIENTIFIC REFORMER 


Good Health and Happiness: A New Science of 
Health. By J. Ellis Barker. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 


HE object of this book is indicated on the first 
page: it has been written to meet the need for a 
new science of health and for a thorough reform of 
medical research, tuition and practice. Such an inten- 
tion shows considerable ambition on the part of an 
author who, as far as we know, has played no prac- 
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tical part in any medical research, has held no educa- 
tional position in any medical school or university pos- 
sessing a medical faculty, and who, being a layman, 
is debarred from medical practice to the extent of all 
statutory duties. That an author with such disabili- 
ties should have been unable to live up to the promises 
of an enthusiastic introduction by Sir Arbuthnot Lane 
is not surprising, but it may be suggested that that 
distinguished surgeon is more at home in the operat- 
ing theatre than in the library. Sir Arbuthnot Lane 
suggests that Mr. Barker is able to show how the 
large majority of our diseases are caused and how 
they can be prevented, and indicates for this gigantic 
task Mr. Barker’s industry in ‘* studying the medical 
literature of the present and of the past.’’ 

Of this industry there can be no doubt. The ex- 
tensive literature detailed in a biographical index 
has been faithfully consulted, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the transcriptions from that literature, 
which make up a considerable proportion of the 
volume, are not accurate. But there is no doubt that 
the quotations have been selected for their purpose with- 
out regard for what the author might have written 
around them, and apparently with no knowledge what- 
ever how or when some of the statements have been 
challenged. The volume has been written, judging 
from internal evidence, as propaganda for the New 
Health Society, but whether it will advance the aims 
of that Society seems doubtful. Sir Arbuthnot Lane 
and his friends, in founding that Society, had an ad- 
mirable objective; and the good that can be done by 
the dissemination of information calculated to pro- 
mote health or banish disease is great. But that 
greatness depends upon how far the information is 
accurate. Big deductions from few facts, over- 
strained generalizations, exaggerations and _ illogical 
jumping to conclusions, should be avoided by those 
engaged in so momentous a crusade, and this is a 
point of view which seems to have escaped the at- 
tention of the author of ‘ Good Health and Happiness.’ 

Mr. Barker assumes that ninety per cent. of our 
health troubles are avoidable, and appears to quote 
one of his authorities as saying, ‘‘ Disease is due to 
defiance of Nature’s laws, either in the individual or 
the community,’’ but it is certain that the author of 
these words would not have used them without quali- 
fication. Mr. Barker, in order to prove this thesis, 
compares an imaginary group of primitive natives 
with an equally imaginary group of civilized white 
men, very much to the disadvantage of the latter, and 
develops the indictment of civilization in a later chapter 
where he surveys its diseases. This chapter is headed 
with a quotation from a previous work written by 
himself, entitled, ‘ Essential Facts about Cancer: 
a Handbook for the Medical Profession,’ and the first 
words of the quotation are ‘‘ Cancer is primarily a 
disease of civilized peoples, for it is rarely found 
among our native races.” Here is a generalization 
which will cause medical men, and indeed should 
cause all thoughtful readers, to doubt the value of 
Mr. Barker’s guidance. Mr. Barker does not know, 
nobody knows, the sizes of the communities he is 
talking about or their age constitution; he does not 
appreciate the influence of age constitution on cancer 
statistics, nor the facilities for scientific research 
which exist among the primitive communities of 
which he is speaking, and from which the presence 
or absence of malignant disease can be judged. And 
he does not know, or prefers to forget, that there is 
direct evidence, based on medical research, in con- 
tradiction of his view of the freedom of native races 
from cancer. For example, Dr. J. L. Gilks, the medi- 
cal director of medical and sanitary services in Kenya, 
and Dr. J. B. Orr, of the Rowett Institute, Aberdeen, 
have indicated clearly in the columns of the Lancet 
that the African native is by no means the ‘‘ noble 
savage ’’ that he is frequently held to be; he is prone 
to infectious disease, is frequently an individual of 
poor physique, while vegetarian diet and abundant 


_ plete and exact. 


sunshine on his half-naked body have formed for 
him neither a guarantee of health nor a method of 
prevention against diseases such as tuberculosis ang 
cancer. 

An obvious sequence of ideas leads Mr. Barker 
from a survey of the diseases of civilization to chap. 
ters on the medical sagacity of animals, on the wis. 
dom of the Bible and the ancient Greeks, on the value 
of Nature as a curer of disease and on the blessj 
of the simple life. Those chapters make interesting 
reading. They are turgid with quotations from 


books, well known and otherwise, and contain state.. 


ments with many of which all will agree, and some 
with which the public are familiar; but the bias 
against modern medicine, which must influence one 
who believes in the need for ‘‘ a new science of 
health,” is not disguised by protestations of admira. 
tion for doctors, or by wholesale reprinting of selected 
passages from their works. The net result of Mr, 
Barker’s industry has been the production of an un. 
satisfactory book. Much of its counsel should do 
good, but many of the statements may do harm by 
arousing needless apprehensions, and a_ knowledge 
of statistics would have helped the author to avoid 
this serious drawback. The story of Mr. Barker's 
personal health, which closes the book, perhaps 
reveals how it came to be written. 


GEORGE I 


A Constitutional King: George I. 
Imbert-Terry. Murray. 18s. 


FE are told in the Preface that this book should 

not be regarded as embodying the results of a 
piece of historical research but as ‘‘ a relation of the 
impression created by an individual personage and 
his political surroundings on the mind of one who 
long has been occupied with political matters, long 
acquainted with many types of public men.’’ Even 
so it is perhaps desirable to point out that though 
based on very wide information there are signs of 
carelessness, and the information itself is rarely com- 
Further, the author does not inspire 
confidence in his judgment. Carelessness is chiefly 
evident in the bibliography, where there are entries 
like ‘‘ Cambridge History,’’ ‘‘ Political History,” 
by which apparently the Cambridge Modern History 
and the relevant volumes in the series entitled ‘ The 
Political History of England’ are intended. As ex- 
amples of the author’s judgment may be quoted the re- 
ference to Shaftesbury as the wickedest man of a 
wicked age, and to Walpole as having ‘“ introduced” 
corruption into English public life. The gravest ex- 
ample, however, is in regard to the disappearance of 
Count Kénigsmarck. ‘‘All circumstances,” writes the 
author, ‘‘ tend to free him [George] from any share 
in the death of the unfortunate Count.’’ As nobody 
at the time doubted that he was made away with at 
the orders of the Elector we are not impressed by 
the only circumstance quoted—that George was in 
Berlin at the time. Another historian has written 
that the King of England’ proper destination at that 
time was ‘“‘ not St. James’ Street, but Newgate, and 
indeed not Newgate but Tyburn.” 

With this exception the author does not judge 
George I too favourably as a man. His selfishness, 
cruelty, immorality and bad taste are not concealed. 
The worst stain on his reputatibn, excepting the 
murder of Kénigsmarck, was the treatment of his 
wife. She was treated so cruelly that she decided to 
escape from misery by flight, and accepted K6nigs 
marck’s assistance. The plan was discovered, Kénigs 
marck disappeared and was never seen again. Sophia 
Dorothea was divorced and was kept a prisoner 4 
Ahlden, a remote country house situated in a swamp, 
until after thirty-two years she died nearly frantic with 
despair. The bitter enmity of the Prince of Wales 
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the King, which became a family tradition, was chiefly 
due to this treatment of his mother, for he believed 
she had been wrongfully accused and unjustly divorced 
as well as inhumanly treated. In other respects 
George | can hardly be called attractive. The ladies 
he preferred, it is recorded, ‘‘ offended one part of 
the public by their morals and the remainder by their 
ugliness. ”” One of his mistresses obtained great in- 
fuence which she was ready to sell at a high price. 
When at last Walpole complained, the King merely 

hed and observed that no doubt Walpole too was 
paid by people he recommended. 

It is, however, with George I as a constitutional 
ler that the present work is chiefly concerned. 
Apart from merited criticism of the dynastic element 
in his foreign policy in the first half of the reign, the 
quthor’s conclusion is that ‘‘he is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the British people, for, being the first Con- 
stitutional King, by his tacit acknowledgment of the 
conditions under which he ascended the throne, he 
assisted materially in establishing our present Con- 
stitution and ensuring to the nation such benefits 
as it may enjoy under it.’’ The dynastic element in 
foreign policy is exaggerated by speaking of Hanover 
annexing England. From the Constitutional point of 
view sufficient weight is given to the fact that George 
knew no English. For this reason he rarely presided 
at meetings of the Cabinet, which thus developed in- 
dependently, and the chief minister came to discharge 
many of the functions of the King. This and other 
developments are Jealt with in considerable detail in 
a book which is perhaps best regarded as a popular 
work of the better sort. 


EDISON 
Edison: The Man and His Work. By George 
S. Bryan. Knopf. 18s. 


HE hard task of appraising a living celebrity has 

been tackled by Mr. Bryan with surprising suc- 
cess. He writes with a natural, undisguised hero- 
worship, and is consequently prone to take the 
trivialities of biography a little too seriously, but he 
is readable, accurate, and most monumentally 
thorough. Obviously he owes much to his subject. 
Edison started life in the proper style as a railway 
newsboy. He kept a travelling laboratory in the 
baggage-car, which was one day ignited by phos- 
phorus, when he was flung out by the conductor at 
the next station, with all his apparatus, and, into the 
bargain, a box on the ears that left him deaf for life. 
As a night telegraph operator he got into trouble 
through an ingenious device which repeated auto- 
matically every hour the code call intended to show 
that he was awake. He tried to work through 
Detroit public library ‘‘ shelf by shelf in a whole- 
hearted onslaught upon knowledge ”’: 


When Edison started for New York, he had only money 
enough to pay for the boat trip. His instruments and books 
were perforce left in Boston. He not only was insolvent, 
but even lacked the cash to buy his breakfast when he went 
ashore. As he walked along one of the down-town streets, 
he passed a warehouse where he saw a tea-taster inspecting 
teas. He asked the taster for some of the tea, which the 
man kindly gave him. Such was his first meal. 


A few days later he saved a desperate situation and 
Was appointed manager of the entire plant of the Gold 
Indicator Company, which circulated Stock Exchange 
quotations by tape-machine. 

Mr. Bryan does as much justice as his space allows 
to Edison’s many hundreds of inventions, though 
very few biographers have had such demands made 
on them by the versatility of their subject. The por- 
trait he gives is clear and convincing; he falls back 
upon no legends. He paints Edison as a single- 
Minded enthusiast with a good deal of method in 
his madness, infinitely laborious, and often attaining 


his results by trying out every possible permutation 
and combination of his materials till the right one ° 
was discovered. It took 50,000 separate experiments 
to develop the nickel-iron storage battery. 

He had no scientific training whatever, and his 
methods were usually empirical; they succeeded 
through a superhuman capacity for work without 
sleep, a wide and precise knowledge, and above all 
a wonderful combining brain. ‘‘ One of the main 
impressions left upon me after knowing Mr. Edison 
for many years,’’ said one of his assistants, ‘‘ is the 
marvellous accuracy of his guesses.’’ The picture 
Mr. Bryan leaves us jis of an almost fabulously 
energetic Autolycus gathering together all the loose 
threads from many different sciences and weaving 
them by inspired trial and error into hundreds of new 
and unexpected patterns. Certainly Edison is one of 
the typical figures of his age, and Mr. Bryan, with- 
out questioning his ideals and assumptions, has drawn 
him to the life. 


THE LIFE OF SPINOZA 


The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. Edited by 
A. Wolf. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


pee two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Spinoza is fitly commemorated by the 
publication of the first trustworthy text of this import- 
ant biography. Professor Wolf gives us the French 
original, based on a collation of the two best manu- 
scripts, together with an instructive introduction and 
a considerable amount of additional biographical 
material including extracts from the article on Spinoza 
in Bayle’s Dictionary. The work is in several respects 
a notable addition to Spinoza literature; With reason- 
able probability the authorship is ascribed to Jean 
Maximilien Lucas, a contemporary French refugee 
living in Holland, a man remembered as a free- 
thinker, a Rosicrucian, and a_ violent critic of 
Louis XIV in the days of his greatest splendour. 
And use is made of the somewhat mysterious Towne- 
ley manuscript which appears to be superior to all 
those hitherto known. Spinoza enthusiasts have 
been ransacking Europe for a generation in search of 
additional material, and the Towneley manuscript will 
doubtless rank as a considerable ‘ find.’’ Lest the 
general reader should be frightened by the presence 
in the volume of so much critical apparatus, it may 
be advisable to state that the ‘ Life’ itself occupies 
only thirty-five pages. 

Most of us are probably more ignorant of the life 
of that ‘‘ God-intoxicated "' man, as Spinoza has been 
called, than we should care to admit. We have the 
excuse that it was uneventful and short and that we 
would rather study the ‘ Ethics’ again if someone 
would only reissue Hale White’s translation. The 
appearance of this contemporary biography in an au- 
thoritative form deprives us of at least one excuse, and 
a casual reader as well as a philosopher will profit 
by reading it. Persecution and love of solitude drove 
Spinoza from Amsterdam to Rhinburg, thence to the 
still quieter Voorburg, and finally he settled at the 
Hague, there to pursue his trade of maker of lenses 
for microscopes and telescopes. He deliberately pre- 
ferred this way of life to that of a Heidelberg pro- 
fessor. In this, as in so many ways, he showed him- 
self extraordinarily unworldly. In others he was very 
different from the popular conception of a philosopher. 
He condemned an affected untidiness of dress, 
eschewed the society of the great and, as his first 
biographer says of his seeking after truth, “‘ He de- 
cided. . to consult no one but himself in this matter, 
but to spare no effort in order to discover her.’’ 

This little biography is a work of delight and charm. 
We need not trouble if the writer is hardly a philo- 
sopher himself. ‘‘ I have read,”’ he says, ** most of 


the philosophers, and I assert in good faith that 
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there is nothing that gives such beautiful ideas of 
the Deity as do the writings of M. de Spinoza.”’ Re- 
ferring to Spinoza’s last dwelling Renan said: ‘‘C’est 
d’ici peut-étre que Dieu a été vu de plus prés.’’ These 
are significant if somewhat enthusiastic tributes to 
the man who may perhaps be placed among the three 
greatest of modern philosophers. We are glad Pro- 
fessor Wolf has made it easy to learn more about 
his life, and to learn it from the only biographer who 
personally knew him. 


THE ARNO 


The Valley of Arno. By Edward Hutton. Con- 
stable. 21s. 


HIS beautiful book has two defects. It is, as its 


title shows, among much else a treatise upon and 


an interpretation of the geography of the Arno Valley. 
It explains why the valley was important in Italian 
history; why Florence outstripped her neighbours, 
why Pisa never had the chance to emulate the great- 
ness of Venice. The Arno is not a large river and 
Mr. Hutton, in the course of his fascinating survey, 
has to discuss its every bend and mention a score of 
towns. To stimulate the reader’s imagination he 
has illustrated the text with thirty-two excellent re- 
productions of old prints—prints of a grave and com- 
pelling beauty, that serve at once to evoke the scene 
itself and to throw the beholder back into the past. 
But for the mind, bewildered by the multiplicity of 
detail and lacking Mr. Hutton’s clear vision of his 
subject, no such assistance is provided. There is no 
map; and therefore only prodigies of visualization or 
a range’ of information equal to his own can enable us 
to appreciate the arguments and conclusions Mr. 
Hutton draws from his survey of the river Arno. 
The other defect is, in a sense, a defect of that 
very quality which makes Mr. Hutton so illuminat- 
ing a guide to Italy. If he were not a Catholic what 
a lot we should lose: those exquisite, intimate pic- 
tures of monasteries casually stumbled upon, that sun- 
shiny sympathy with all the manifestations of Italian 
religious life. Whereas most writers of ‘‘ travel 
books ’’ depend for their effect on obtaining a violent 
contrast—a contrast between themselves and the 
people among whom they sojourn, between their own 
country and the country they are visiting—Mr. Hut- 
ton pursues a different method: he identifies himself 
with what he sees, he describes Italy as an initiate 
and as a lover. What a pity, then, that his work 
is occasionally so tendencious, that his references to 
historical personages are embittered by partisanship : 
The blinding and massacre of those Florentine nobles is not 
the only inhuman crime of the Emperor Frederick which we 
shall come upon in this valley. Because of his sins and 
rebellion against the Holy See this man has become the hero 
of the Protestant historians and our modern writers, who 
have found it convenient to forget his crimes against humanity. 
How much kinder was Bishop Creighton in his esti- 
mate of Alexander VI. Notwithstanding Mr. Hut- 
ton’s strictures, Frederick II will remain stupor mundi 
et innovator mirabilis to many who, though modern, 
are not particularly attracted by his sins or rebellion 
against the Holy See. It is while reading such pas- 
sages as these that one becomes aware of a laxity 
in Mr. Hutton’s style, a tendency to sprawl and 
spin out words. The Roman Catholic Church needs 
no such oblique commendations: why not declare 
boldly: ‘ All these olives and vineyards, these 
streams and hills, these cathedrals and campanili, 
these piazze and piazzette redound for ever to the 
honour and glory of the Catholic Church ”? Then we 
should know where we were, and could agree or dis- 
agree according to our convictions. The “ insidi- 


ous” method, unless very subtle indeed, makes for 
irritation. But it is ungracious to search for flies in 
Mr. Hutton’s ointment, so generally soothing is he 
and so scholarly. 
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SEA ADVENTURES. 


The Brotherhood of the Sea. By E. Keble 
Chatterton. Longmans. tas. 6d. 


Se long as Mr. Keble Chatterton continues to tel] 
us his tales of the sea, it does not really matter 
much what label he selects for any particular bookfy] 
of them. in the book under review he is at consider. 
able pains, in his introduction, to prove that what he 
well calls the Brotherhood of the Sea does actually 
exist—‘‘ a solidarity, a special fraternity, which js 
absolutely unique, differing altogether from any other 
family or community, and limited neither by nation- 
ality nor century.’’ No one is likely to contradict 
him. But its suitability as a title for this particular 
collection of true stories is another matter. The 
author himself does not seem to bother much about it, 
once he gets fairly launched, and has left his intro- 
duction behind him. 

His very first story, as it happens, is one in which 
brotherliness is unfortunately rather conspicuous by 
its absence. The Wager started out from Spithead 
in 1740 in company with Anson’s Centurion, at the 
beginning of that historic voyage that was to take 
the flagship round the world. After rounding the 
Horn, the Wager got into difficulties, parted com- 
pany, and was finally cast away on an unknown 
island. There was trouble with the crew from the 
start. They mutinied. They ran away by twos and 
threes—and, no doubt, perished miserably. They 
even put the captain under arrest. When the boats 
started northward up the coast of South America, 
several men were left behind because there was no 
room for them. And when the few survivors at last 
reached civilization, the Spaniards put them under 
arrest and shipped them off to France as prisoners 
of war. The only real brotherliness displayed by 
anyone in this record is that of the local Indians, who 
certainly did do their best to help the shipwrecked 
Englishmen to safety. 

The story of the Alceste (1816) which follows is 
more to the point. The Alceste, unlike the Wager, 
was manned by a loyal crew, under an efficient cap- 
tain, and the adversity of shipwreck only drew them 
closer together. Thereafter we are transported, rather 
abruptly, to 1914 and the war years—and we remain 
there to the end of the book. The collection of war 
stories is outstandingly good. Mr. Keble Chatterton 
has been able to draw upon private diaries, personal 
conversations and his own first-hand knowledge of 
the war at sea, and he records just the kind of in- 
cidents—the little, unknown deeds of heroism, the 
personal adventures, the private, individual view of 
great events—which it is so enormously important to 
record now, before it is too late. Most of them are 
too long to quote, but we may mention the case of the 
destroyer Nomad, which, at the Battle of Jutland, was 
hit so often by enemy shells that one of her few surviv- 
ing officers declared that she ‘‘looked like a Gruyére 
cheese,’’ and yet got home. And there was that 
other destroyer, the Acasta, which, on the same 
famous occasion, had her steering-gear put completely 
out of action and her engine-room filled with steam, 
so that no one could get near the engines: 

Like some wild, fiery steed she galloped about [in the midst 
of the battle] without being able to be steered or stopped, 
crossing the bows of Beatty’s Lion, narrowly escaping a heavy 
salvo, rushing through British destroyer flotillas, just missing 
being run down by the Grand Fleet, and barely avoiding the 
British battleship Marlborough, which almost rammed her; 
for Marlborough at that moment was torpedoed, swung over 
to starboard, and thus by narrow chance collision was 
avoided. 

There is about these modern adventures a devastat- 
ing suddenness—a sensation of earth-shaking ex- 
plosions and then dead silence—that seems to mark 
them off in an extraordinary way from anything that 
ever happened in the days of sail. It is in describing 
them, undoubtedly, that Mr. Keble Chatterton is at 
his best. 
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THE WAR IN MOROCCO 


France and Spain and the Rif. By Walter B. 
Harris. Arnold. 2is. 


HOUGH the surrender of Abdel Krim took place 

as long ago as May 27, 1926, the war in Morocco 
can hardly be said to have concluded before the end 
of last year. The gallant Heriro, the last prominent 
rebel chief to remain under arms, was killed in action 

inst the Spaniards in November; and some few 
of his fellow tribesmen of the Jibala may even have to 
be dealt with this year. It is, therefore, pleasantly early 
to be presented with an authoritative account of the 
whole matter; and it is highly fitting that Mr. W. B. 
Harris should be the first historian in the field, as (in 
his capacity as The Times correspondent) he was so 
often first with the news. 


This book, of course, is very different from those 
hurried impressions of the enterprising journalists 
who at different times during the hostilities suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to Abdel Krim’s headquarters— 
there to be spoon-fed with ingenious ‘‘ peaceful pro- 
posals ”? which suffered only from the defect of being 
totally different on each occasion. Mr. Harris brings 
to his present task the same cool detachment of view, 
the same all-round knowledge of the country and 
personal acquaintance with men like Raisuli and 
Abdel Krim, which were a feature of his despatches. 
We get some new light on his famous correspond- 
ence with Abdel Krim, some of which was published 
at the time. Mr. Harris has been accused, in Paris 
and Madrid, of encouraging the Rifi resistance. He 
shows that, on the contrary, he consistently advised 
Abdel Krim to come to terms. He never believed in 
the possibility of Rifi independence. Brave, gener- 
ous and quick-witted as the Rifi people are, and par- 
ticularly attractive to Europeans (for they probably 
come of European stock), Mr. Harris, who may claim 
to be one of their best friends, considers them quite 
incapable of self-government. If they had been vic- 
torious against France and Spain, the result, in the 
end, would have been the same. They need a long 
period of training in the art of civilized government. 


At present the prospects are good. The Rifis are 
learning to regard the French as their friends, for 
the wise Lyautey tradition still governs French policy. 
It is not the least of General Primo de Rivera’s claims 
to greatness that he has inaugurated a similar policy 
in the Spanish zone. One of his first acts, on com- 
ing to power, was to put a stop to jreprisals by 
Spanish troops. When we remember the horrible 
fate of Abdel Krim’s Spanish prisoners—not a single 
officer among them survived—it is easy to understand 
how reprisals began. One of the reasons why the 
Ujda Conference broke down in 1925 was that Abdel 
Krim refused to agree to an exchange of prisoners, 
since that would have made public the fact that most 
of his were dead! But the Spanish Dictator sup- 
pressed reprisals with one severe army order, and 
the quiet, orderly manner in which the rebel country 
has been taken over has astonished no one more than 
the Rifis themselves. Mr. Harris can see ‘‘ no reason 
whatever why the good relations between the 
Spaniards and the Rifis should not be permanently 
maintained.’’ One hopes, for the Rifis’ sake, that he 
is right. For the general effect of this first good ac- 
count of their great national struggle is to leave us 
full of admiration for their courage, their patriotism, 
their amazing endurance. They fought with their 
brains too, or they never could have fought so long. 
A race with such qualities must surely have a future. 


‘| Competitors are reminded that solutions to com- 
petitions which reach the Editor later than the speci- 
fied time are automatically disqualified, 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P, HARTLEY 


From Nine to Nine. By Leo Perutz. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

F ame By Carl Van Vechten. Knopf. 
7s. 6d. 

From Place to Place. By Irvin 
Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 

A Secret of the Marsh. By Oliver Warner. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


MAGINE a nightmare beset by two kinds of 
misery—first, the misery of having to do a thing 
against time, and secondly, of being always thwarted 
when success is in sight—and you have the theme of 
‘From Nine to Nine.’ Stanislaus Demba wanted 
some money to take him and the girl he loved for a 
trip abroad. He needed it at once, because otherwise 
a rival, the detested Weiner, would take her instead. 
He might have got the money by one of several ways, 
but he began with the most obvious and the most 
unfortunate. He tried to sell a book that belonged 
or had belonged to a library; and the antiquarian, 
seeing the label, telephoned to the police, who arrested 
Demba on the spot—and handcuffed him. At the cost 
of a long heavy fall from a window he got clean away ; 
but beneath the spreading cloak his hands remained 
handcuffed. He dared not show them to anyone ex- 
cept his sweetheart. She tried a file, she took a wax 
impression of the lock, but all was in vain. It was 
only safe for Demba to take something up and put 
it in his pocket when he was absolutely alone. He 
could have had the money several times over; he 
could have eaten as many square meals as he liked, 
if only he could have shown the world his wrists. But 
that would have meant arrest and possibly imprison- 
ment, whereas he had to do everything in the twelve 
hours between nine and nine. 

Those who read ‘ The Marquis of Bolibar’ will 
turn eagerly to Mr. Perutz’s most lately translated 
book. They may be a little disappointed. The 
imagination which burned so smokily and strongly 
in the earlier book shows itself here too, but in ser- 
vitude, manacled, like poor Demba, by the exigencies 
of the plot. The author has to account for twelve 
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hours of Demba’s life; and, since the story has no real 
development and ends with a catastrophe, h. is com- 
pelled to multiply incidents, all more or less of the 
same character and illustrating the same idea. In- 
genious as the incidents; are, and brilliantly told, they 
do not stand on their own feet. They are variations 
in the theme of Demba’s anxiety and helplessness, 
and the more they change the more, essentially, they 
are the same thing. Ever and again symbolism lifts 
its head and receives from Mr. Perutz a gentle pat 
of acknowledgment ; Demba’s predicament shows how 
hard it is to get money ‘‘ without lifting a hand.” His 
final conclusions about life seem to be that rest is 
better than freedom. But Mr. Perutz pursues sym- 
bolism only so far as it serves hid turn, just as, when 
it suits him, he applies to the novel the technique of 
the kinema. His originality, which is so delightful, 
springs naturally out of the satisfaction of his creative 
caprice: he is one of the few contemporary novelists 
who seems always to write to please himself. He is 
very modern; at times he seems to set more store by 
the effect than by the cause; and yet his work is 
never merely a procession of warning shapes and 
shadows dire. He tries to alarm the mind as well as 
the emotions. ‘ From Nine to Nine’ is a tour de 
force, with the tour de force’s immediate appeal to 
the zsthetic sense, but it is also more than that, it 
interprets life, harshly and bitterly, but at least 
effectively. 

‘ Firecrackers ’ Mr. Van Vechten calls it, but why ? 
The book is about as inflammable as asbestos, as 
crackly as suet. Whatever merits its author’s writing 
may have, gaiety, lightness, and wit are not among 
them. Mr. Van Vechten seems to mistake periphrasis 
for irony and to imagine that if he lumps a lot of 
long words together they will automatically end in a 
joke: 
Vera, too, unhappy Vera, plunged alternately, into depths of 

liquid melancholy and unpleasant and ungovernable demon- 

strations of blushing fatuousness by this metamorphosis in 
the supposedly natural characteristics of her spouse, was 

another object to repay at least superficial study .. . 

Another of his idiosyncrasies was the collection of the horns 
and antlers of every known mammal that carried these 
utilitarian decorations. ... . 

Explosions which create relationships are sporadic and ter- 
minating, but if you avoid the explosions you perdurably avoid 
intercourse. . . 

When the mountain of language labours in this 
fashion, surely it will bring forth many mighty 
thoughts, or at any rate what Mr. Van Vechten calls 
‘* abundant material for cogitation.” Alas, no. The 
thought is entirely incommensurate with the majority 
of the expression. The book is prefaced by a page 
of quotations which show that Mr. Van Vechten is 
acquainted with the work of writers so diverse as 
Octave Mirbeau, Lewis Carroll, Ronald Firbank, Jean 
Cocteau, Michel de Montaigne and P. D. Ouspensky ; 
and intending readers would do well to stop at this 
page, for they will go farther and fare worse. Mr. 
Van Vechten describes the lives of rich people in 
New York; people who have plenty of time on their 
hands and no notion how to occupy it. They toy with 
the idea of platonic affection; they explore the 
fringes of culture for scabrous morsels to titillate their 
tired appetites; they give themselves up to purpose- 
less comings and goings, meaningless gestures, 
hysterical inquiries. A girl of ten is taken with the 
desire to become an acrobat, a young man married 
to a rich middle-aged woman tries to extract the 
secret of happiness from an erudite plumber with whom 
he has casually made friends. Heavy clumsy butter- 
flies pretending to sip honey from artificial flowers, 
they are of interest only to the collector of Americana. 
Pathetic, half-educated, wholly uncivilized creatures, 
they are symptomatic of that malaise of society which 
appears (to judge from novels) to be more pronounced 
in New York than elsewhere. Taken as symptoms 
they are instructive and interesting, like the rash that 
heralds measles : but not otherwise. We may dismiss 


their preposterous pretensions to elegance, but it is 
harder to forgive Mr. Van Vechten his attitude to- 
wards Art. He uses his hearsay knowledge of it to 
exploit its shady side, just as some people make sccial 
capital out of the shortcomings of their friends 
‘ Firecrackers ’ is a damp, dismal squib. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb is a workmanlike short-s 
writer, with a considerable range of subject and plent 
of variety of incident. He believes in being explicit. 
if he writes about an execution, he proves by the 
accumulation of horrible details that he hasi gone into 
his subject thoroughly. Some of his dialogue 
especially the exchange of pleasantries between crocks, 
is difficult, for the uninitiated to follow : " 

““Can the bull, Murtha,” he said. ‘ You haven't got 
thing on me, and you know it.” ’ 

“You bellyached so loud because I took « bum old coin 
on yom... 

Vigour is part of Mr. Cobb’s outfit as a novelist 
but terseness is not. Most of the stories are longer 
than they need have been. Their sentiment is jp. 
variably conventional, red-blooded and uplifting ; their 
merit lies in a certain narrative power which never 
quite deserts Mr. Cobb. He has no irony, or he could 
not have written: ‘‘ Practically all the daily papers 
in America carried notices of this lady’s death: the 
wealth of her husband and her own prominence in 
social and philanthropic affairs justified this.” But 
his picture of America is to be preferred to Mr. Van 
Vechten’s. 

It is pleasant to read a novel in the school of 
‘ Wuthering Heights,’ even so moderate a specimen 
as ‘A Secret of the Marsh.’ The hero is a doctor; 
the villain a man called Wilmot, who lives with his 
mother and a mistress in a marsh. His object in life 
is to obtain from his mother a jewel which she has 
hidden behind the panelling. The doctor, who had 
used his professional position to force his way into 
Frogs Hall, gets a hot reception. Afterwards : 

““ Have you such a thing as a stiff whisky and soda?” 

I asked. 

** I’ve something better than that, if you must have spirits.” 

He produced a very bitter sloe-gin. 

The story’s probability is measured by this quota- 
tion. But it has a certain quality of imagination which 


‘makes itself felt in spite of absurdities. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Marriage of Harlequin. By Pamela Frankau. 
Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


This is so good a ‘‘ first novel ’’ that we are tempted 
to predict its successor will be even better. The 
story is mainly of interest as exhibiting the reactions 
of a young girl to post-war conditions. Lionel de 
Vitrand (there is a faintly Family Herald flavour about 
the author’s names) would never have married Sydney 
Sherne had not the latter been possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune, and about a year after the mar- 
riage he told her as much. By this time, however, 
Lionel was very much in love with Sydney, while 
Sydney had always been in love with Lionel. But 
pride kept Sydney dumb. The result is that husband 
and wife plunge recklessly into the feverish amoral 
life of modern London, and disaster is only averted 
by what seems the merest of chances. There is a half- 
promise of future happiness in the concluding sem 
tence of the story. ' Miss Pamela Frankau has a keen 
eye for character and, if she would consent to ration 
her epigrams, she would achieve something very like 
realism. 


Tiger Yard. By Charles Landstone. 
Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Charles Landstone discovers a surprising 
knowledge of the psychology of the Jew in this novel: 
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General Literature 


REVOLT iz the DESERT 


T. E. LAWRENCE 
“It can only be said that the greatest individual 
adventure of the war has reached the almost 
incredible climax of a book that is worthy of 
it” Saturday Review 

30s net 


The Empress 


Might-Have-Been 


OCTAVE AUBRY 
This book tells of the poignant love story of 
the beautiful Marie Walewska and Napoleon. 
It is an exact history written in the form of a 
novel 
7s 6d net 


The Left Bank 


JEAN RHYS 
“So very good, so vivid, so extraordinarily 
distinguished by the rendering of passion and 
so true” Ford Madox Ford 
7s 6d net 


White Waters and Black 
GORDON MACCREAGH 


An unusual and entertaining book of travel © 


and adventure in the jungles of South America. 
With many illustrations 
16s net 


The Conquest of Brazil 


ROY NASH 
“ This substantially good book on Brazil . . . 
full of an immense variety of matter” Times 
Literary Supplement 
18s net 


The Life of St. Paul 
F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D. 


“The writer’s enthusiasm for St. Paul is infec- 
tious, the book is packed with interesting 
matter”, Manchester Guardian 
10s 6d net 


America Comes of Age 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
This is a study of the psychological and 
economic aspects of the United States to-day 
Ready April 7th 12s 6d net 


Microbe Hunters 
PAUL DE KRUIF 


“ He is not only a scientific man, but he has a 
dramatic conception of science” 


12s 6d net 


J.W.N. Sullivan 


JONATHAN CAPE 


THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE C 
LONDON 


Fiction 


ELMER GANTRY 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


“The story is a story through and through, a 


Daily Telegraph 


“ He is a master of narrative ’’ Arnold Bennett 


7s 6d net 


Sir Pompey and Madam Juno 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
“Cannot fail to give delight. Each little piece 
1s so complete in itself—so completely realised 
and distinguished from its neighbours 

Saturday Review 
7s 6d net 


Clara Barron 


HARVEY O’HIGGINS 


An unusual book in which the author traces the 
complex and fascinating processes of his 
heroine’s thoughts 
7s 6d net 


Singing Winds 
KONRAD BERCOVICI 


“Though the tales centre round elemental 
passions, they are quiet and mellow in tone” 
Spectator 
7s 6d net 


Luck And Other Stories 


MARY ARDEN 


“ Connoisseurs of the short story will read this 
collection of hers and look out for the next one ”’ 
Gerald Gould 7s 6d net 


Youth in the Saddle 


KATHLEEN COYLE 


* Calls yon another language, fresh and 
ignant and sweet . . . It is a penetrating and 
pulsating book” Spectator 
7s 6d net 


The District Bungalow 


Cc. C. LOWIS 


“This is an excellent tale of the East. . . is 
always amusing and never intolerant” 
Times Literary Supplement 7s 6d net 


Bernard Quesnay 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
“ A captivating piece of work . . . An exqui- 
7s 6d net 
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It is a psychology not easy to be understanded of the 
Western mind. The Jew is—and will ever remain—a 
mystery. He is a money-maker and a money-sucker, 
but in most Jewish families you will find some mem- 
ber with a curious streak of idealism that the customs 
and traditions of his race are powerless to subdue. 
So was it with Rube Lakarin, the descendant of a 
line of Jewish tradesmen. Early in life he was driven 
into conflict with his father, and as the narrative pro- 
ceeds we find him more frequently in conflict with 
himself. With all the sagacity of his race, and with 
something of the romanticism of its great leaders and 
prophets, he remains from first to last a stranger in 
a strange land. The author has succeeded in creat- 
ing a figure who is at once a character and a type, 
and has obviously helped us to a clearer understand- 
ing of what is sometimes called ‘‘ The Jewish 
problem.”’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Campaigns of the Civil War. By Walter Geer. Brentano’s. 


THIS is a disappointing book. All the more disappointing 
‘because Mr. Geer showed in his study of Napoleon III that he 
could wield a lively pen. Perhaps after the brilliance and 
romance of the Second Empire, Mr. Geer felt that there 
was something pedestrian about the Civil War—that it lacked 
that picturesque touch that survived from the first into the 
second Empire. Yet, in all military history there is nothing 
to excel and little to equal Lee’s superb leadership and strategy, 
and it might have been supposed that this would have in- 
spired Mr. Geer to attempt some striking battle-pieces. Never- 
theless, it would be ungrateful not to recognize the sound scholar- 
ship and unwearying industry that have gone to the compiling 
of this record. Mr. Geer has deliberately refrained from any 
reference to the causes of the war, or any mention of political 
events during its progress. From the standpoint of the student of 
strategy and tactics this method has doubtless much to com- 
mend it; the general reader will, however, probably agree 
that it results in an annoying want of background in Mr. 
Geer’s picture. In war there can be no real divorce between 
political events behind the front and the actual conduct of the 
campaign. The book is admirably produced and indexed, and 
furnished with numerous excellent maps and _ plans. 


Child Health and Character. 
Faber and,Gwyer. 3s. 6d. 
THIS little book, written in simple language, is full of sound 
common sense, and should be useful to everyone who has any- 
thing to do with the care and training of small children. There 
is a valuable chapter on the prevention of illness, which points 
out the fallacy of hoping that children will grow out of what 
appear minor defects in infancy, and ruthlessly crushes the 
dying superstition that children are bound to have all the in- 
fectious fevers sooner or later, and that therefore the sooner 
the better. That trying subject, the ‘‘ difficult ’’ child, has 
a chapter devoted to his management, and Dr. Chesser says with 
great truth that parents who boast of the possession of ‘ such 
good children ’’ should ask themselves whether the goodness 
is not perhaps due to a physical incapacity (due to ill-health) 
for badness. There are two essays on the adolescent period, in 
the course of which Dr. Chesser makes an urgent plea for a 
reform of the educational system. Parts of the book have 
appeared as articles in the Press, and their periodical origin 
is betrayed in some places by a slight tendency to repetition, 
but the advice contained in it can scarcely on the whole be too 
much emphasized, 


By Elizabeth M. Sloan Chesser. 


The History of Medicine... .to the end of the XVIIIth 
Century. By C. G. Cumston. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


THIS volume is distinguished by an essay on the relation 
of History and -Philosophy to Medicine, from the pen of Dr. 
Crookshank, full of sound reasoning and well-expressed para- 
dox. His antinomy between Cos and Cnidus is brilliantly put, 
but for all he says, there are such things as specific diseases 
** situated in organs; classifiable; and possessing special char- 
acters, by which they were identified.’” Dr. Cumston’s work 
is intended for the general reader as well as for the medical 
student, and there is no doubt that a good and simple History 
of Medicine is very much wanted. We fear, however, that this 
book will hardly meet the needs, either of the student or of 
the instructed reader. There are lists’ of mere names, without 
value to anyone (p. 128) and the long quotations in Latin seem 
out of place. There is, too, a certain want of proportion in 
the planning. Harzy, e.g., gets little more than a page and 
Paracelsus about.three, while two pages are given to Caelius, who 
was without influence and unknown till the eighteenth cen- 


tury. In his account of the school of Salerno, the author seems ’ 


to ignore modern critical studies such as that of Sudhoff and 
Steinschneider’s work on Constantine is neither used nor ren 
ferred to. Still, as a storehouse of facts and a general Zuide to 
progress of medicine through the ages, Dr. Cumston’s work will 
be found useful. It has a good index of names. . 


Light and Shade in Bygone India. By Lt.-Col. L. 
ton. Murray. 15s. y H. Thorn. 


COLONEL THORNTON has the happy knack of mixing the 
solid meat of military history with the spices of humour and 
good stories. In this excellent work he gives a vivid account 
of the campaign against Mysore of 1780, and the taking of 
Seringapatam in 1792. He has an extensive knowledge of 
staff work: the difficulties of transport and the almost total 
lack of organization of the rear-ward services in those da 
are therefore particularly well described. The book is modestly 
described as a series of lectures re-written, and made coherent 
by following the career of that beau sabreur, Sir David Baird 
It is far more: it is easy to read, it is full of excellent stories, 
and it has that rare virture in a book of military history of 
making the reader wish for more. It is, indeed, a book cal- 
culated to give a young officer a real taste for military history. 


Trail-Makers of the Middle Border. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


THE scene of this tale is laid in the United States in the 
"49's. From New England, the Grahams, a family in humble 
circumstances, track to ‘‘ the sunset regions ”’ of Wisconsin, 
On the wheat lands and in the pinewoods they slowly make 
good. The story of their courage, endurance of hardship and 
unswerving faith in the future is splendidly told in simple terms, 
Towards the end we are given a glimpse of Ulysses Grant and 
the War of Secession. 


By Hamlin Garland. The 


Motors and Motoring. By E. T. Brown. 
gate. Home University Library. 2s. 


IT is a sign of the times for Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
too add a volume on motors and motoring to their ‘ Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge.’ They are evidently 
of the opinion that there is a demand for this form of modern 
knowledge. We believe they are right. Moreover the author 
has dealt so thoroughly with the subject that it is difficult to 
see how the construction and inner working could be more 
clearly or concisely explained in print. There is an excellent 
chapter on the choice of a car, and the hints and advice on 
driving are beyond praise. Altogether a really valuable little 
volume. 


Williams and Nor- 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


A Century OF THE ENGLISH Nove. By Cornelius 

Weygandt. Brentano’s. 12s. 6d. 

A full study, with chapters on ‘ The Dominance of the Novel,’ 
‘ The Inclusiveness of the Novel,’ etc., as well as the inevitable 
sections on Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, Meredith, 
Hardy, Gissing, Conrad, Galsworthy. 

AESCHYLUS AND SopHOCLES: THEIR WorK AND Iy- 

FLUENCE. By J. T. Sheppard. Harrap. 5s. 

A volume in the American series entitled ‘ Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome,’ but by a Cambridge scholar. After study- 
ing briefly the actual work of the two great Greek dramatists, 
the author discusses their influence on Italian, French and 
English literature. 


Tue Fountains. By Dr. Samuel Johnson. — Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 
Mopern Traits IN OLD GREEK LiFe. By Charles 


Burton Gulick. Harrap. 5s. 
THe Commonptace Book OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. $4. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES Lams. By George Daniel. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 


Tue Lert Bank. By Jean Rhys. Cape. 7s, 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


James Bryce (Viscount Bryce oF DECHMONT, O.M.). 
By H. A. L. Fisher. Macmillan. 2 volumes. 325 


An admirable, though perhaps, to judge from a first glance, 
rather too diffuse biography. Due attention is paid to Bryces 
peculiar fitness to be the interpreter of America ; indeed Mr. 
Fisher uses the phrase, Anima naturaliter Americana, Literaty 
and political interests are naturally given special prominence, 
but there is much agreeable matter about Bryce’s travels. 
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Methuen’s New Books 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON: 


A Brief 

Account of his Life and Work. 
By S. BRODETSKY, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. net. 
A book appropriate to the bi-centenary of England's greatest scientist. 


HORN AND HOUND: Memories of 
Hunting. 
By H. A. BRYDEN. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A book which should appeal strongly to all those interested in the life 
of the open air and the many phases of English hunting. 


A PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY 
Selected from the late Professor E. G. BROWNE’S 
translations by Sir E. DENISON ROSS. With a 
Prefatory Memoir by J. B. ATKINS. 5s. net. 
A book for all lovers of poetry, and those interested in Oriental 
literature. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PHYSICS 
By H. BUCKLEY, M.Sc., F.Inst.P. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the development of our present-day knowledge 
of physics from the evolutionary standpoint. 


BYPATHS IN DOWNLAND 
By BARCLAY WILLS. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new book on Sussex which will appeal to every lover of the 
countryside. 


CONVERSATION 
By OLIVE HESELTINE. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with polite conversation in the olden days to the 
present time. It shows the changing fashions in manners and speech. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND: From 
the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 
Present Century. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. Vol. II. 
1066-1348. 15s. net. 


PLATO: The Man and his Work 
By A. E. TAYLOR, Litt.D. 21s. net, 


“A most notable book, absolutely satisfying and competent in matter, 
fascinating in style.""—New Statesman. 


EAT AND GET WELL 


By JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 3s. 6d. net. 
This helpful little book is addressed to all who are in search of 
health, joyousness, and !ong life. 


The Latest and Best Novels 


YOUNG ’UN 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book tells of the adventures of a very likeable small boy, a 
youthful hero who will gain many friends among readers of every age. 


WET WEATHER . 

By HILARY MARCH. 7s. 6d. net. 
A hi irited st i ri i hich irl 


THE THREE TAPS: A Detective Story 
without a Moral. 
By FATHER RONALD KNOX. 7s. 6d. net. 


“No one could ask for a better detective story.”—Daily Mail. 


CHERRY SQUARE 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND. 7s. 6d. net. 


A drama of love and contrasting lives which will bring fresh oleasure 
to Mrs. Richmond’s many admirers. 


THE BIG HOUSE 
By MILDRED WASSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


A human and entertaining story with an attractive heroine. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM 
By VERA WHEATLEY, author of ‘ Devices and 
Desires.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 
The theme of this story is the clash of maternal affection with youthful 
independence. 
HAYWARD’S FIGHT 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A delightful story of business life, told with humour and dexterity, 


MR. FORTUNE, PLEASE 
By H. C. BAILEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


New and thrilling adventures of that engaging investigator, Mr. 
Reginald Fortune. 


OUT OF BOUNDS 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 
» problem of a woman with a secret. Full of wit, charm, humour, 
and sincerity.”"—Yorkshire Observer. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


In five volumes. 


Le OS OS NOG NOS OG 


J. M. DENT & SONS 
* 


Everyman’s Library 


“Long since recognised as the greatest popular 
library in the English language.”—ROBERT 
LYND. 20 NEW VOLS. recently issued complet- 
ing 800 VOLS. 2s. net each. 64-page List post free. 


Beethoven’s 


Pianoforte Sonatas 
By WILLIAM BEHREND 


Translated by INcesorG Lunp. Introduction by ALFRED Cortor. 

illustrations and wnany examples of Beethoven’s music. 

Makes the widest aypeal, as it is through the pianoforte works 
that most music-lovers know Beethoven. 6s. net. 


Also 
BEETHOVEN, by Paul Bekker. ‘‘ The most in- 
telligent study of Beethoven.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
10s. 6d. net. 
BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 10s. 6d. net. 
Centennial List cf Beeth Looks post free. 


* 


Saltacres 


By LESLIE REID 


A dramatic, moving story sct in the West Count y the 
author of the widely-praised and agra first novel, The Rector 
of Maliseet. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Naples 


By CECIL HEADLAM 

Illustrated with j-hotogisphs and many drawings by Major 

Benton Fietcner. Combines the charm of a literary and 

historical record with the usefulness of a guide-hook. A 

thorough survey cf Pompeii is included. Crown Svo. 5s. 6d. 
net (pecket size; 400 pages). Jrospectus fest free. 


The Natural History 


of a Savant 


Translated by Str OLIVER LODGE 
A jeu d’esprit of Prof. CHARLES RICHET, the eminent 
hysiologist, having for its theme the special! peculiarities, 
idiosyncrasies and divers characters .net with in learned men. 
The treatment is literary ard humorous. Crowr ‘vo. 4s, net. 


Hellas the Forerunner 
By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A. 


An attractive outliz.e of Greek History and of the great figures 
that give it, in thougnt and action, its everlastixg interest and 
significance. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Ready April 8 

MUSIC: CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC AND 

MODERN. By Eacterie.p-Hutt (Mus.Doc.). 
. 10s. 6d. net. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Lorp BirKENHEAD. 
A new edition, completely brought up-to-date. 
21s. net. 

THE FRENCH POETS OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. An Anthology chosen by L. E. 
Kastner, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 

A FLORENTINE DIARY FROM 1450 to 1542. 
By Luca Lanpucci. 7s. 6d. net. = 
THE LETTERS OF BARON VON HUGEL. 

With a Memoir. 2ls. net. 

THE PASSION OF ST. PERPETUA. Trans- 

lated by R. Waterville Muncey, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


* 
Spring List post free 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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A PAGEANT OF INDIA. 
15S. 

Mr. Waley has had the happy idea of presenting salient per- 
sons and episodes instead of writing another history of India. 
The period covered is from the dawn of civilization in India 
to the death of Aurangzeb. 

Sir Isaac Newton. By S. Brodetsky. Methuen. 5s. 
A popular biography, intended for readers with no special 

scientific knowledge. 

OscaR BROWNING. 
16s. 

A character study, a record of éducational development, and 
a piece of social history. With the exception of a short essay 
by Mr. Burdett, nothing of much value has hitherto been 
written about a very extraordinary, though somewhat grotesque, 
personality; and this apparently very candid biography will 
doubtless attract many readers. 

INTERPRETERS OF NATURE. By Sir George Newman. 
Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 
Sketches of Pasteur, Sydenham, and others. The subjects have 

been chosen as having interest for the general reader as well 

as for medical men. 

MopERN HuMANISTS RECONSIDERED. By the Right 
Hon. J. M. Robertson. Watts. 7s. 6d. 

Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Arnold, Mill and Spencer are here 
reconsidered. The book is not merely a reissue of the volume 
published by this author thirty-six years ago; it is to a great 
extent a new work. 

Tue Lire oF BisHop WILFRID. By Eddius Stephanus. 
Text, Translation and Notes by B. Colgrave. Cam- 


By Adolf Waley. Constable. 


By H. E. Wortham. Constable. 


bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
THE Story oF Fanny Burney. By Muriel Masefield. 
Cambridge University Press. §s. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS CRANMER. 
Deane. Macmillan. 6s. 


Joun Westey. By William Holden Hutton. 
millan. 6s. 


Arr Facts AND PROBLEMS. 
Lord Thomson. Murray. 


By Anthony C. 
Mac- 


By  Brigadier-General 
6s. 


Tue PoxriticaL IDEAS OF THE GREEKS. By J. L. 
Myres. Arnold. 14s. 

ISRAFEL. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By Hervey Allen. In Two Volumes. Brentano’s. 
£2 2s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF Sixty Years. By Allan Fea. 
Richards. 12s. 6d. 


PoLiTicAL UNREST IN UPPER CANADA. 
Aileen Dunham. Longmans. gs. 


1815-1836. By 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Poems. By Elizabeth Bibesco. Benn. 6s. 


A HANDEFULL OF PLEasANT DetiTEs. By Clement 
Robinson and divers others. Edited by Arnold Ker- 
shaw. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


A Persian ANTHOLOGY. Being Translations from the 


Persian by Edward Granville Browne. Edited by 
E. Denison Ross. Methuen. 5s. 
Musincs oF aN Exire. By F. C. C. Calcutta: 


Thacker and Spink. 2s. 6d. 


‘THe PassinG AND OTHER Poems. By F. C. Davis. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 


READY-MADE Ruymes. By Ralph Wotherspoon. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Comic Artist. By Susan Glaspell and Norman 
Matson. Benn. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
By-Patus 1n Downtanp. By Barclay Wills. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


Umepria Santa. By Corrado Ricci. Faber and Gwyer. 
12s. 6d. 
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Witp Goose Cuase. By C. Henry Warren. 
and Gwyer. 6s. 

BRITTANY AND THE Lorre. By Leslie Richardson. Blea! 
16s. 


FICTION 


Tue ALLINGHAMS. By May Sinclair. Hutchinson. 7s. a 
Tue Lovety Suir. By Storm Jameson. Heinemann. 7s, 


Gerraccon. By Leslie Barringer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Tus Loncest SHapow. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. 


Miss Timmins AND Lorp Screpincton. By Edgar Jepson, 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. ; 
MarIGoLp Cottace. By A. A. Thomson. Jenkins. 3s. 6d, 
Wuo? By Peter Baron. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 
Oscar Strom. By P. Whitehouse. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Jape Spiper. By Netta Muskett. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d, 
Lotus Lang. By Constance I. Smith. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 
A First Cueck. By Mina Holt. Long. 7s. 6d. 


Ner Resutts. By J. H. Symons. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

A Casz or Conscience. By Isabel C. Clarke. Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. 

Tug Crusaper Rinc. By John How. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 1 

Tug Wuire Circte. By Carroll John Daly. Hutchinson, 


7s. 6d. 
Tue Empress Micut-Have-Bren. By Octave Aubry. Trans. 

lated from the French by H. G. Dwight. Cape. . 7s. 64, 
Ciara Barron. By Harvey O’Higgins. Cape. 7s. 6d. ‘ 
A Strent Hanpicap. By Ann Denman. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Younc ’Un. By Hugh de Sélincourt. Methuen. 7s. 6d, 
Wer WeatHer. By Hilary March. Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
Ketston or Ketts. By H. M. Anderson. Blackwood. 7s. -64; 
CyntH1a Coventry. By Ernest Pascal. Brentano’s. 7s 6d, 
Home James! By Ethel Kelley. Knopf. 6s. 
Sacracres. By Leslie Reid. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
NotHinc Ever Happens. By Maurice Lincoln. 

7s. 6d 
Decapence. By Maxim Gorki. Cassell. 7s. 6d. - | 
Gates or Brass. By Joan Sutherland. Cassell. 3s. 6d. | 
Tue Totepo Daccrr., By Robert Brennan. Hamilton. 7s. 64. 
Tus House or Happiness anp OTHER Storigs. By Ethel M, 


Hamilton, 


Dell. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Famous Detective Mysteries. By George Barton. Stanley | 
Paul. 3s. 6d. 


PgaRL AND Pian. By Aceituna Griffin. Longmans, 7s. 6d. 

Cousin Gzorcina. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Tug Otp Countess. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Constable. 
7s. 6d 


Tue Wuite Hen. By Peter Traill. Faber and Gwyer. 7s.-6d 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Eat anp Get Wett. By Josiah Oldfield. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATION. By Olive Heseltine. Methuen. 7s. 6d. This 


volume deals not only with the art of talking but with 


Ease the Burden 
of future 
SCHOOL FEES 


By making small 
annual payments to 
the Scottish Widows 
Fund during the child’s early years 
you can be sure of providing an 
adequate college or universityeducation || 
when the time is ripe. Such foresight 
may prevent disappointment or serious |]. 
financial strain later on. Write for 
full particulars of benefits for children i 
to the 
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Founded 1815. Funds 26 millions. 
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New Editions 


POEMS OF THIRTY YEARS 
By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. With a cover de- 
sign by Charles Ricketts. 7s. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS IN MY BOOKSHOP 


By WALTER: T. SPENCER. Edited by Thomas 


Moult. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET 

By H. H. BASHFORD., 5s. net. 
WESTERN MYSTICISM & “afterthoughts” 

By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER. 12s, net. 
A STUDY OF BRITISH GENIUS 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 17s net. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY: And 


their Application to the Problems Around Us 
By A. F. POLLARD. New Edition revised and 


‘ enlarged. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A Study 

=| in Democracy 

' By NESTA H. WEBSTER. Author of “ World 
Revolution.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


By RAMSAY MUIR. Fourth and revised edition. 
12s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN 
NATIONS (1870—1921) 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, 2nd printing of the 
sixth edition. With two supplementary chapters 


| by William L. Macpherson. 10s. 6d. net. 
| FICTION 
Thomas Burke’s 

novel 


‘The Sun 
Splendour 


7/6 net 
i Times Literary Supplement.—‘ We may congratulate the author 
both on his title and his performance ... the theme is most 


engagingly set forth, as Mr. Burke knows how, in scenes of London 
fife fey dialogue and humorous conjunctures. All is lively and 
brea 


thing.” 


AND 
LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS 
By ROBERT KEABLE. 7s. 6d. net. 
SKIN DEEP 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. Second Printing. 
7s. 6d. net. 
MANHATTAN TRANSFER 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS. 7s. 6d. net. 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
By THEODORE DREISER. 10s. net. 


Coming Next Thursday 


‘TheOld Countess’ 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of 
“ The Little French Girl.” 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON 


Faber & Gwyer 


FROM OUR SPRING LIST 


Umbria Santa 
CORRADO RICCI 


Translated from the Italian by Helen Stewart. 
55 Illustrations in half-tone. 
** Something more than an introduction to the 
art and religious history of the Umbrian Country 
- brilliantly done.’’—Times Literary 
Size 6 x 72 ins. 12s. 


Interpreters of Nature 
SIR GEORGE NEWMAN 


K.C.B., M.D., D.C.L., ete. 
Chief Medical Officer Ministry of Health. 
The nine essays here collected centre upon men 
whose careers in science or literature are identified 
with the progress of medicine—such men as Pasteur, 
Sydenham, Boerhaave, John Keats. 
Cloth Gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 


Beethoven, the Man 
ANDRE DE HEVESY 


Translated by F. S. FLINT. 
The emotional complexity of Beethoven’s life no 
less than the greatness of his music provides exactly 
the material for an intimate biography of this kind. 
With 11 Illustrations in half-tone. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Modern Love 
H. W. YOXALL 


‘* From the first sentence the idiom is individual 

and fresh, the design is clear, the treatment 

economical . . . a very promising first novel.’’— 
he Nation and Atheneum. 

“Mr. Yoxall is to be congratulated on this very 

careful and subtle piece of work.’”—The Spectator. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Papillée 
MARCUS CHEKE 


‘‘ The author of this diverting tale has successfully 
caught the richly fantastic atmosphere of Parisian 
Society in the time of Directoire.”—The Daily Mail 
““He has succeeded in maintaining without an 
effort a very high level of absurdity.’ 

The Outlook. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Gingerbread Lea 
MYFANWY PRYCE 


““A Jane Austen novelist . . . Miss Pryce has 
written a novel of unusual charm .. . her touch 
is sure, though delicate, in some ways reminiscent 
of Jane Austen.’”—The Daily Mail. 

‘“* Miss Myfanwy Pryce has vision and a grace of 
style . . . this is a book which leaves one with 
the sense of having lived in the home of the actors 
in the drama; a rare achievement.”’ 

The Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Deadlock 
V. V. VIERESSAEV 


Translated from the Russian by Camilla Coventry 
and Nina Wissotzky. 

A Russian novel bearing the accent of more 
human truth about life under Bolshevism than all 
the statistical or political reports published. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 
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the intellectual and social conditions under which it has 
flourished through several centuries. 

Humour oF To-Day. Selected by F. H. Pritchard. Harrap. 
3s. 6d. 

Tue Gentte Art OF TRaMPING. By Stephen Graham. Holden. 
6s. The first volume of a new series, ‘ The Gentle Art.’ 
The next volume is to be on ‘ Theatregoing,’ by Mr. John 
Drinkwater. 

Some RoGugs anp VaAGABONDS oF Dickens. By Walter Dexter. 
Palmer. 15s. 

Tue ReEstITUTION OF THE BripE. And Other Stories from the 
Chinese. Translated by’ E. Butts Howell. Werner Laurie. 
10s. 6d. 

Coat: A CHALLENGE TO THE NaTionaL Conscience, Edited by 

Alan Porter. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 

From Crug to Dock. By C. L. McCluer Stevens. Stanley 
Paul. 12s. 6d. ‘ Small Clues to Big Crimes ’; ‘ Mysteries’ ; 
‘Murder by Post ’; etc. 

CLAIRVOYANCE AND MATERIALISATION. By Dr. Gustave Geley. 
Fisher, Unwin and Benn. 30s. A _ massive volume, 
described as “ at once the most sensational and the most 
authoritative account of psychic phenomena ever published.” 
The book will be available to the public on April 11. 

THe ORIGINAL JERUSALEM GospEL. By the Rev. J. M. C. Crum. 
Constable. 9s. 

A Suort History oF Puysics. By H. Buckley. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

OstEopatHy AND Cuiropractic Exptainep. By L. C. Floyd. 
McKeon. Lutterworth. 2s. 6d. 

Tue oF Man: THetr Nature AND MEASUREMENT. By 
C. Spearman. Macmillan. 16s. The results of research 
carried on by a large number of persons at the instance of 
Professor Spearman, 

AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN Eurore. By C. T. Hallinan. Europa 
Publishing Company. 3s. 6d. 

Tue LeaGue oF NATIONS AND THE WorRLp’s Workers. By Kath- 
leen E. Innes. Hogarth Press. 1s. 6d. 

Mopern Inp1a: Its PRoBLEMS AND THEIR SoLution. By V. H. 
Rutherford. Labour Publishing Company. 7s. 6d. 

La Granve-BretaGNne Devant O’OpINiON FRANCAISE. 
Georges Ascoli. Paris: Gamber. 

A DerFENcE OF Conservatism. By Anthony M. Ludovici. Faber 
and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. ‘* Conservatism not only as a policy 
of preservation, but of discernment in change.’’ 


REPRINTS 
Tue ADventuRes oF Louts Blake. By Louis Becke. Werner 
Laurie. ds. 
Notes From My Soutn Sega ‘Loc. By Louis Becke. Werner 
Laurie. 5s. 
WHEN THE BouGu Breaks. By Naomi Mitchison. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY NOTES 


ESSRS. ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROT 
M are adding to their ‘ Bodoni series,’ Sir Rich- 

ard Burton’s Kasidah. This was published, 
anonymously, in 1880, nearly half a century after its 
composition. The same publishers are issuing at once 
the first two volumes in their ‘ Baskerville Series,’ 
The Fountains, by Dr. Johnson, and Recollections of 
Charles Lamb, by George Daniel. The series has 
been planned with the object of providing reprints of 
short works which are usually almost hidden from 
view in collected editions. 


* 


The ‘ Cambridge Anthologies,’ abandoned after a 
couple of volumes had been issued, are to be con- 
tinued. The Cambridge University Press announces 
The Poetry of the Age of Wordsworth, edited by Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson, and Life in Medieval England, 
by Mr. G. G. Coulton. It will be remembered that 
this series was begun as an attempt to give readers 
an idea of the social conditions under which the mas- 
terpieces of our literature were produced. 


* 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s list for the Spring 
includes, besides works previously mentioned in this 
column, A Second Book of American Negro Spirituals, 
a sequel to the very interesting volume edited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Weldon Johnson, The Art of Still Life Paint- 
ing by Mr. Herbert Furst, and Mrs. Beatrice Kean 
Seymour’s novel, Three Wives. 


THESPANISH FARM TRILOGY, 


1914-1918 
dy R. H. MOTTRAM 
Comprising The Spanish Farm, prefaced by John 
Galsworthy ; Sixty Four, Ninety Four!; and 
The Crime at VUanderlynden’s, together with 
certain hitherto unpublished pieces. 
“ Brilliant.” — Northern Echo. 
800 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


OUT OF DARKNESS 


éy KENNETH INGRAM. 


A second outstanding study in modern warfare, | 


as seen by an anti-aircraft officer. Like 
The Spanish Farm it contains masterly 
scenes and character studies in 


Flanders. 7s. 6d. net. 


Gatso: ‘Rough Justice,’ ‘ Disenchantment, Fi 


Particles’ and ‘The Right Place’ by | 


Cc. E. MONTAGUE, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, 
97 99 Sr. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


APRIL BOOK NUMBER. 


Diplomatic Manners 
By RT. HON. C. P. TREVELYAN, M_P. 


Cartels and Democracy 
By FRANCIS DELAISI 


France Accepts Serfdom 
By ROBERT DELL 


Security and the Rhine 
By GEORGES DEMARTIAL 


Black and White in South Africa 3; 
T. E. CLARKSON & EDITH REINALLT-JONES 


Map-Making and Politics 


By PROFESSOR FLEURE 


A Guide in Bookland 
By LEONARD WOOLF 


“ Papers such as yours are a national asset,” writes 4 


British correspondent from Ceylon. 


PRICE 62° MONTHLY 


Annual Subscription, 7/- in Europe, 8/- outside Europe 


34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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BLAGKWOODS’ SPRING BOOKS 


THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES 
AND VICISSITUDES OF A NAVAL OFFICER, 
1801-1812. Being part of the Memoirs of 
ADMIRAL GEORGE VERNON JACKSON 
(1787-1876). Edited by HAROLD  BUR- 
ROWS, C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 15s. net. 
“An intimate account of an English sailor’s life in the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century, and an interesting foot- 
note to history. There is a tradition in the family that Jackson 
was the original of Peter Simple; at any rate, it seems certain 


that Marryat was acquainted with some of Jackson's early 
vicissitudes, which are described here.’’—Times. 


A New Nimrod Book now published for the first time 
MY LIFE AND TIMES. By NIMROD 


(C. J. APPERLEY.) Edited with additions by 

E. D. CUMING, with four Plates in colour and 

numerous illustrations in black and white. 
20s. net. 


Large paper edition, limited number, each copy 
numbered. 63s. net. 


“ Complete account of the career of the famous sporting writer, 
the interest of which is enhanced by letters written by ‘ Nimrod ' 
during the most industrious years of his literary life. . . 
‘My Life and Times,’ to be published this week, will be an 
event in the eyes of sportsmen.’’—Horse avid Hound. 


THE WORLD AT WAR 


By M. B. SYNGE, F.R.G.S. 5s. net. 
“ Those who want an accurate and compendious little history 
of the Great War will find exaétly what they require... . 
in a clear, impartial and interesting manner.”’—Truth. 
“ Covers ail the essential events, political and military, of the 
great struggle.""—Public Opinion. 


FICTION 


By H. M. ANDERSON, Author of 

** Domenico.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 
In these complacent days, when an easy oe | with the pen 
and a not too critical public encourage the production of great 
numbers of books of the lightest character, it is a genuine 
pleasure to find a novel which bears unmistakable evidence 
of sincerity, imagination and careful writing. 


By ROBERT CLAY, Author of ‘“‘ A Chequer 

Board.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 
In this novel the author of “A Chequer Board" more than 
fulfils the promise of that successful first work. The scene 
is laid in the Cotswolds, and the story is one of compelling 
interest and outstanding merit. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES 


ROBIN HOOD 


A Poem Play. 5s. net. 
“In the glamorous tales and legends of the outlaw of Sher- 
wood Forest, Mr. Noyes has found the theme for a drama that 
is of imagination and fantasy all compact. ..."—St. Joun 
Apcock in the Bookman. 

Messrs. Blackwood will also publish this Spring Volume 4 of 
COLLECTED POEMS 7s. 6d. net 


A full list of Mr. Aterep Noyes’s Works can be had on 
application. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 


THE FAMOUS WHEATLEY 


LONDON CRIES 
EDITION DE LUXE 


Imperial Quarto. Full bound leather, 
Lizard Grain. A beautiful production 
most suitable for Gifts 


PRICE £1-11-6 NET 


Copies of London Cries have been accepted 
by His Majesty The King, Her Majesty The 
Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, €%c. 


ART & MUSIC, 17 Wine Office Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 


A Selection of 


Cambridge Books 


Recently Published 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT 
HISTORY 


Edited by J. B. Bury, m.a., S. A. Cook, LITT.D., 
and F. E. Apcock, M.A. 
VOLUME V, ATHENS, 478-401 B.c. 
With 14 maps, plans, and tables. 
Royal 8vo. 21s net. 
“This is a most important instalment of a 
great work which does honour to English scholar- 
ship, and has the additional merit of being inter- 
esting to the lay reader.”—The Daily Mail on 
Volume IV. 
Volume VI, and a volume of plates to illustrate 
Volumes I—IV, will be ready shortly. 


ESSAYS ON OLD LONDON 
By SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A., F.S.1., F.R.1.B.A., 
City Surveyor to the Corporation of the City of 
London. With 28 ills. Demy 4to. 12s 6d net. 
The first essay, ‘‘ The Restoration and Recent Dis- 
coveries at the Guildhall, London,’’ is, virtually, a 
survey of the architectural history of the Guild- 
hall since its commencement in 1411. The other 
essays deal with, the extent of the damage done 
by the Great Fire in 1666, London town-planning 
schemes put forward by Evelyn, Wren, Hooke, and 
Gwynn immediately after the Fire, and the scheme 
for a Thames Embankment, which was also con- 
sidered in 1666. 


GOD, MAN, AND EPIC 
POETRY 


A Study in Comparative Literature. By H. V. 
ROUTH, M.A. In 2 volumes. I. Classical. II. 
Medieval. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net each 
Mr Routh maintains that, in order to appreciate 
to the full the universality of great literature, it is 
necessary to study the work of a particular author 
or school in comparison with kindred authors and 
schools, no matter how opposed they may be in 
age and nationality. To illustrate his theme Mr 
Routh has chosen epic poetry. 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By CLINTON HEADLAM 
Fceap 8vo. 3s net 


POLITICS AND THE LAND 


By C. DAMPIER-WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
The author gives reasons for rejecting most or all 
of the more drastic and spectacular measures which 
have been proposed as remedies for the present agri- 
cultural depression ; and he offers the present book 
as a contribution to the solution of the problem 
and an analysis of the causes underlying the trouble 


THE ECONOMICS OF SMALL 
HOLDINGS 


A Study based on a survey of small scale farming 
in Carmarthenshire. 
By EDGAR THOMAS. With a Preface by C. S. 
win. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Horn and Hound, by Mr. H. A. Bryden, which 
Messrs. Methuen have ready, is a_ record of 
experiences with no less than sixty-seven packs. From 
the same publishers will come The Italy of the Italians, 
by Mr. E. R. P. Vincent, and a volume of essays, 
Ships and Sealing Wax, by Canon Hannay (George 
Birmingham). 

The ‘ Broadway Library of Eighteenth-Century 
French Literature,’ published by Messrs. Routledge, 
is to have added to it Memoirs of the Bastille, by 
Linguet and Latude. The book, comprising two of 
the most interesting narratives of personal experience 
of the prison ever written, should make a wide ap- 
peal. Latude was in some respects another Casanova, 
and his escape from prison is a thing hardly surpassed 
in its kind. The same publishers are continuing their 
‘ Broadway Travellers’ series with The Diary of 
Henry Teonge, who was a naval chaplain in 1675-79, 
and has had, it seems, little attention, and has not 
been reprinted since 1825, when an incomplete text was 
first published. 


* 


Messrs. Faber and Gwyer inform us that the New 
Criterion, hitherto a quarterly, will henceforth be a 
monthly publication, the price being reduced from 
5s. to 2s. 6d., and increased space being given to 
reviews of books. 


Many of the essays which Mr. J. B. Priestley has 
contributed in recent months to the Saturpay Review 
will shortly reappear in a volume by him entitled 
Open House, which Messrs. Heinemann will publish. 

* 


Messrs. Robert Holden announce Authorship in the 
Days of Johnson, by Mr. A. S. Collins, who traces 
the decline of patronage and the suppression of liter- 
ary piracy; Miss Sybil Thorndike’s Memoirs, edited 
by Mr. Russell Thorndike, who has dealt with her 
private life as well as with her acting; A Little Pil- 
grim’s Peep at Parnassus, a rhymed satirical sketch 
of English literature by an anonymous author; and, 
a book that would have pleased Swinburne, The 
Marquis de Sade, by Mr. C. R. Dawes. 


* 


From Mr. Noel Douglas are due several more of 
his admirable ‘Replicas.’ Those in contemplation in- 
clude Congreve’s Way of the World, Defoe’s True- 
born Englishman, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Browning’s 
Dramatic Lyrics. 

* 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn has written a volume In Praise 


of France, which Messrs. Nisbet are to publish. Other | 


works in their list are Thirty Years in the Public Ser- 
vice, by Miss Rose Squire, whose experience of the 
working of the Factory Acts is exceptional, and 
whose book should be of value to the historian of in- 
dustrial conditions; Town Gardening, by Lady Seton; 
and various volumes of their new ‘ Library of Con- 
structive Theology.’ 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
A SYMPHONY OF WINES 
6 i HE Education Committee of the Wine Trade 


Club has set before itself an admirable pro- 

gramme. Even teetotallers should support its 
courageous attempt to civilize the taste of those who 
live in a country that does not produce wine by demon- 
strating that the infinite multiplicity of delicate sensa- 
tions produced by a great wine drunk at the proper 
time in the proper environment can only be regarded 
as a work of art appealing to the senses of smell and 


taste, just as a fine picture appeals to the eye or\, 
sonata of Beethoven to the ear. 
* +# 
The Shrovetide Luncheon of this Committee wis 
an occasion that will not be forgotten by those wing. 
lovers who were fortunate enough to be present. jf 
was an excellent idea to provide every guest with , 
little pamphlet containing notes upon the wines whieh 
the Committee had selected, and it may be permisgj. 
ble to guess that the inspired pen of M. André Simon, 
a true Bacchi baccalaureus, was responsible for the 
eloquent analysis of a remarkable wine-list. 
* 
* * 


A very dry Amontillado prepared the palate for the 
joys to come, with its crisp nutty flavour as cleans. 
ing as a wind from the North Pole. The Oberemmele 
Herrenberg which followed belonged to the marvel. 
lous vintage of 1921. All wine-lovers are acquainted 
with the Hocks and Moselles of that Ger. 
man ‘‘ Comet Year.’’ They are great wines in eve 
sense of the-word, wines that will only be at their 
finest after many years, for the sunshine of 1921 be- 
stowed on the wine grapes of the Rhine and Moselle 
such a sweetness as is usually the prerogative of 
grapes grown much further south. The Oberemmeler 
was by no means one of the finest Moselles of 1921, 
yet to my mind it was just a trifle too fine for its 
place in the feast. Its bouquet was too delightfully 
intense, its aroma too deliciously complicated to per. 
mit it to be a mere harbinger of the royal Claret and 
Burgundy that were to follow. The transition between 
‘‘its linked sweetness long drawn out,’’ and the 
more austere and intellectual subtleties of an ex- 
quisite Latour 1878, was bridged by an admirable 
Chablis of 1911, which curiously enough lost none 
of its attractive qualities by comparison with the 
Oberemmeler. As a forerunner of a great wine 
nothing can vie with a fine Chablis, but I must admit 
that its modest and subtle beauty did not quite oblit- 
erate that hint of excessive intensity given by the 


Moselle. 
* 


* 


Consequently it was not till the second glass that | 
fully grasped the perfection of the Latour 1878, the 
swan-song of the pre-phylloxera Médocs. In certain 
qualities a Lafite 1864, a Margaux 1871, a Latour 
1875, may claim superiority, but never was there a 
more perfectly balanced wine. The 1878 Chambertin, 
the next wine on the list, was a very noble and aris 
tocratic knight; in any other company it would have 
been supreme, but there was a hint of age in its 
beauty, and as a Claret-lover I must avow that! 
cannot believe that it was ever as perfect a master 
piece as its contemporary of Médoc. Quite extra 
ordinary was the Yquem 1847 which challenged. the 
1847 Port. No finer Sauternes has ever existed; age 
had transfigured all its intensity of sweetness, bouquet 
and aroma into a miracle of delicate and complicated 
sensations which defy description. It was a master 
piece of subtle brush-work with an occasional hint of 


quintessential Tokay. 


* 
* * 


In such company a Port of 1847 was finely distin- 
guished and aristocratic, but a little failing in thos 
bold qualities of dashing generosity which the wine 
lover expects from the Douro vintages. It was 4 
noble wine to be remembered with affection, but the 
art of men, be it ever so cunning, can never quite 
rival the perfection of Nature. A perfect brandy, 
Hine’s Grande Champagne 1830, with a fugue-like 
intricacy of golden bouquet, brought to an end 4 


memorable meal. 
_H. Warner ALLEN 
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ing; and such speed limits as have been fixed haye 


MOTORIN G not proved the safety factors they were imagined to 
be. 
MAKING ROADS SAFER 
* * 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER Last week a meeting of several hundred delegates 


. of local councils and other official bodies met 

HE Government have issued a draft of the new | the chairmanship of the Minister of Transport an 

Road Transport Bill that they hope to introduce | cyss suggestions for mitigating London street dan. 

in the House of Commons in the near future. | gers to pedestrians. With regard to the speed limit 
By this means opportunity will be given for public | and the testing of drivers before the granting of 
criticism and discussion of the provisions, and the | jicences, it was pointed out that the acquisiti 
views of road users will be ascertained, so that when through practice of ‘* road sense ”? would do far m a 
Parliament deals with the Bill its members will be | ty reduce accidents than reducing the speed limit 
thoroughly acquainted with their subject. A measure | Incidentally, it was pointed out by the Government 
of this kind must inevitably be contentious; even | spokesman that cars travelling at over twenty miles 
motorists are not unanimous in what they desire, | an hour were seldom involved in accidents resultin 
while naturally there is a divergence of views between | jn injuries to persons in the London area. The an 
the motoring and non-motoring community. The lat- | ference also refused to endorse the Proposition put 
ter may not be owners of motor vehicles, but it is | forward to forbid pedestrians crossing roads at cer. 
difficult to find anyone who does not make use of | tain points, as it realized that the population would 
motors at one time or another, so that actually the | not conform to such laws if they were made. On the 
non-motor using public is very small indeed. For the | other hand, the delegates approved of the education 
most part in this Bill the advantage of the owner is | of road users in general by various means, including 
also that of the non-owner. For instance, the com- | the display of posters and films as suggested by the 
pulsory third-party insurance for hackney carriages | National Safety First Association; and of the declara- 
and public-service vehicles is advantageous to all | tion that should be made by applicants for motor. 
classes of the public, and it would be to the general driving licences, stating the nature of any disabilj- 
advantage if this clause in the Bill were widened so ties, with heavy penalties for giving false informa- 


as to embrace all motor-cars. tion. They also wished that red rear lamps or an ap. 
* proved type of red reflector for use on bicycles should 
* ¢ be enforced as suggested in the new Bill. The Con- 


As for the abolition of the speed limit, the interests | ference also suggested that more police officers should 
of the public and the motorist are the same; even | be placed on traffic control, but rejected the sug- 
the Ministry of Transport admit that exceeding the | gestion that the entire cost entailed should be borne 
present speed limit of twenty miles an hour has seldom | by the Road Fund on the ground that the Fund 
been the cause of accidents. Careless or dangerous | already has too many calls, and that if further calls 
driving at ten miles an hour, or even at less speed, | are made upon it, contributions towards the general 
causes more accidents to the public than fast driv- | maintenance of roads would of necessity be decreased. 
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SMOOTHNESS ’ FLEXIBILITY ' Now made in chassis form to which 
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¢ Wheelbase. 
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the 
CLYNO 


has decided 


character 


HE Clyno is a car with certain definite 
differences that are important to you. 
It hasn’t got that ‘‘ mass production look” 
—the finish and equipment are quite 


beyond its price class. Its comfort really 
pampers you. And its performance is 
essentially Clyno—a top-gear crawl round 
the hairpin bends of hills, the safety of 
12in. four-wheel brakes, steering that 
eliminates effort. 


In fact, the kind of thing you associate 
with costly cars. 


LARGEST CLYNO DISTRIBUTORS 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
BIRMINGHAM, MAIDSTONE, DORKING, ROCHESTER, WROTHAM. 


The gears of the Clyno Car are constructed so as to 
give the easiest change with the minimum of effort. 
The strength of one finger is really all that is 
required. Moreover a right-hand change comes 
more readily and naturally to the large majority 
of motorists. These are very real advantages at 
any time, but on long journeys when any little extra 
effort tires, or in hilly country when constant 
changing is an absolute necessity, these advan- 
tages will be more fully appreciated, particularly 
by lady drivers. 


Clyno Dealers are everywhere, and we will, upon application, 
send you the name of our nearest Dealer. 


Rootes Limited, 
Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, W.1!. 


PRICES FROM 


£160 
£250 


All Models fitted with 
4 brakes 


Lookers Limited, 
5-35, Hardman St., 
Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


CLYNO 
CARS 


COUPON 


= 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922) LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


S was to be expected, the volume of} busi- 

ness on the Stock Exchange has shown no 

appreciable increase during the last week, the 
position in China being the dominant factor. For a 
few hours last week a certain amount of uneasiness 
was engendered by the attitude of Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia as regards Albania, but this quickly dis- 
appeared. Even the anticipation of the Budget has 
ceased to be an important factor, particularly as the 
latest figures show that the position will not be as 
bad as expected. The position in China appears so 
uncertain that to forecast the future trend of markets 
at the moment is an extremely hazardous task. The 
opinion, however, is ventured that while in existing 
circumstances no great increase in the volume of 
business can be expected, the technical position is 
such that no great fall in prices is to be anticipated. 


L.C.C. LOAN 


The London County Council has in the past been an 
extremely popular borrower, and its issues have 
always been in considerable demand. It therefore 
came as something of a shock to the market to learn 
that, the offer of 46,000,000 of stock made last week 
had attracted so few public subscriptions that the 
underwriters were left to take 80% of the issue. It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and many 
shrewd investors have taken the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the stock at ? discount. In due course the 
holdings of the underwriters will be absorbed and 
this issue will stand at a premium. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP 

Among the plethora of reports showing decreased 
profits for last year owing to the coal stoppage it 
is gratifying to be able to note the exceptional pro- 
gress made by the Cunard Steamship Company. The 


declaration of an increased dividend on the Ordinary | 


shares, the rate having been raised from 5% to 6%, 
is more than justified by the fact that the net profits 
earned show an increase of over £180,000 over the 
previous year’s figures; the result showing the largest 
profit since 1921. The reserve fund, which has stood 
at £1,250,000 for several years past, as a result of 
last year’s profits is to be increased by £100,000. I 
understand that the profits made in 1926 have con- 
tinued in 1927, and I am theréfore of opinion that 
Cunard Steamship Company Ordinary shares at the 
present price of about 21s. 6d. are an extremely 
attractive investment, and one which I recommend 
very strongly in anticipation of the price being in 
the neighbourhood of £2 within the next twelve 
months. 


LOBITOS 

Reference has been made in the past on several 
occasions to Lobitos Oilfields. On July 17 last, when 
the price was just under £6 1os., they were strongly 
recommended as a share to lock away for capital 
appreciation. Despite the recent depression in the 
oil market, the shares are standing at over £8 1os., 
and the announcement was made last week that share- 
holders are to be given the opportunity of subscribing 
for two new shares at £3 for every three shares held, 
which constitutes a valuable bonus. I have inclined 
to the opinion that Lobitos would touch the equivalent 
to £10 a share this year, which opinion is strength- 
ened by the rights shareholders will receive in this 
new issue. I feel justified, therefore, in repeating my 
former recommendation and advising those who wish 
to invest in a really first-class oil proposition to lock 
away Lobitos shares at the present price. 


VENEZUELAN GOLDFIELDS 


Attention was drawn to New Goldfields of Venezuela 
in these notes in January of this year when dealin 
started in the shares, and the suggestion was put 
forward that they were worth picking up at the 
modest premium then ruling. During the last fey 
days they have come in for a new demand, with the 
result that they are now standing at a premium of 
7s. 6d. The shares at! the present stage are obviously 
speculative, but those who hold should not be in q 
hurry to sell, as they are talked considerably higher, 


KAFFIRS 


The South African mining market continues to 
attract a considerable amount of speculative activity 
and, in circles in touch with Johannesburg, the opinion 
is freely expressed that this is likely to continue. 
New Modders, to which attention was drawn at the 
beginning of last month, have been in renewed de. 
mand, and have registered a further rise. These 
shares should be retained. It is also probable that 
both East Rands and West Rand Consols will fur. 
ther appreciate in the course of the next few weeks, 
My favourable opinion of Union Corporation and 
Geduld remain unchanged. 


NIGERIA 


In the past I have drawn attention to various tin 
mining companies in Nigeria. This field in the past 
has proved somewhat disappointing, a position due, 
not to the poorness of the mineral deposits, but to 
the fact that they have not been worked in a manner 
conducive to opening up the field on the broadest 
basis. It would appear, however, that times have 
changed, and that now the Nigerian Tinfields are 
being handled in a manner which should be very 
beneficial, not merely to shareholders in the com- 
panies concerned, but also to the colony as a whole, 
which will benefit by its mineral wealth being scien- 
tifically handled. Evidence of this change is easily 
discernable in the interim report of the Nigerian Base 
Metals Corporation, Ltd., issued last week. The 
Corporation, which was formed to acquire a large 
number of the Niger Companies’ tin interests in 
Northern Nigeria, has apparently been busily employed 
in opening up these areas in an advantageous manner. 
The report itself is a very comprehensive one, and 
when it is realized that the Corporation owns mining 
leases extending over 60,000 acres, and that on its 
own properties and on the properties of its associated 
companies nearly 40,000 tons of tin have been proved, 
it will be seen what a large part it plays in the tin 
fields on the Bauchi Plateau. Those who wish to 
interest themselves in this mining field should not 
overlook the potentialities of these Nigerian Base 
Metal shares, which appear attractive at the present 
price of about 12s. 6d. 


THE NIGERIAN POWER 

Dealings started yesterday in the 5s. shares of the 
Nigerian Power and Tinfields Co., Ltd. This is the 
latest subsidiary of the Nigerian Base Metals Cor 
poration, and has been formed to harness the water- 
power at the Kurra falls, and in addition to mime 
certain tin-bearing areas in the Jos division of the 
Bauchi province of Northern Nigeria. £150,000 8 
to be spent on the installation of the generating 
station, which it is estimated will take eighteen months 
to complete. On its completion all the power gem 
erated will be readily disposed of. Meanwhile, the 
Company should be earning revenue from its tin-beat- 
ing areas. These 5s. shares, if procurable at a modest 
premium, appear well worth locking away for sub 
stantial dividends and capital appreciation in a couple 


of years’ time. 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
sways, however, appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 263 
Savoy AND SWITZERLAND TWO Mountains BOAST,— 
THE MONARCHS OF THE SNOWY ALPINE HOST,— 
WuIcH O’ER THE LESSER HEIGHTS THEIR SUMMITS RAISE. 


1. A tomb in which our sun his disk displays. 
9. Clip at each end the dole that is man’s lot. 
3. By dint of this fair terms are sometimes got. 
4, Sheltered in me, how sweet the linnet sings! 
5. This quadruped beheaded throws out wings. 
6. My noddle gone, ’twere rash with me to play. 
7. Of deadly plant take more than half away. 
8. Not wanted—and, curtailed, may prick your hand. 
9. Yon housewife’s cupboard holds this ancient land. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 261 
M 
On 
P ilchar D 
R enovat E 
E ndeavou R 
§ nap-drago N 
Spine 
T anne R! 1 Here thou, great Anna! whom three 
R Akish realms obey, 
A tse Vv Dost sometimes counsel take—and some- 
legibl E times Tea. 
N eglectfu L Pope, The Rape of the Lock, Canto III. 


Acrostic No. 261.—The winner is Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Aland House, The Mount, St. Leonards-on-Sea, who has 
selected as her prize ‘ Notable British Trials: Herbert Rowse 
Armstrong,’ edited by Filson Young and published by Hodge. 
Seven other competitors chose this book, twenty-one named ‘ The 
Russian Revolution,’ eight ‘ Vanities and Vicissitudes,’ seven 
‘Pheasant Jungles,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, Baldersby, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, Miss Carter, Ceyx, Mrs. Ruth 
Carrick, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Dhualt, Dolmar, East Sheen, 
Reginald P. Eccles, Cyril E. Ford, Iago, Miss Kelly, Mrs. A. 
Lele, Madge, Martha, Oakapple, Penelope, Roid, Shorwell, 
Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, C. H. Tremlett, Tyro, 
H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, Yendu, Yewden, Zyk. 

Oxe Licht Wronc.—Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, Chailey, 
Coque, Lionel Cresswell, Maud Crowther, Gay, H. C. M., Jeff, 
Lilian, N. O. Sellam, F. M. Petty, Peter, Plumbago, Trike, 
B. Webb. 

Acrostic No. 260.—Correct: A. de V. Blathwayt, Met. One 
Light Wrong: John Lennie, Lady Mottram, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. Two Wrong: Apacero, Miss R. Cresswell, H. M. 
Vaughan. 

Yenpu.—Attainable was accepted; you had only one Light 
wong, not two.—Statutes, or Acts of Parliament, make 
actions Unlawful, not Uncanonical. 
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Concerning a Hunt for Treasure in the Pacific: 
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« LEAMINGTON - 


Spring Easter 


SPA 


Visit Leamington in Shakespeare’s County, this Easter, 
and see the Jephson Gardens already gay with flowers. 
The NEW PUMP ROOM and BATHS possess every 
facility for the cure of rheumatism and allied complaints. 
The NATURAL MINERAL WATER TREAT- 
MENTS are highly advantageous. 


Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on application to 
the Spa Manager—W. J. LEIST, Dept. S.R., ROYAL 
BATHS, LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKSHIRE. 


Mineral Springs yield over 100,000 gallons per day. 


Stock Exchange Securities 


Stocks and shares bought and sold for cash. 


Inves'ors can purchase shares and defer payment 
to whatever time convenient to them. 


Best advice given by our statistical department 
as to investments. 


Our Market 


application. 


NEWMAN WILLIAMS & Co., 
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William T. Tilden 2nd By F. GORDON LOWE 
The Divine Right to Strike 

By Mrs. ALISON NAIRN 


An English Schoolmaster at a U.S.A. School 


By SENECTUSA 
Mohamad the Walad 


By Major A. J. POTT 
Mine Rescue Work By J. R. RAYNES 


The Myth of the Man in the Iron Mask 
By J. C. MARSH EDWARDS 


Canada and Imperial Defence 


By L. J. MAXSE 


By H. S. MURTON 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPH!, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Yachts for 
Sale and Charter 


We have been instructed to 


Jo 
offer for Sale,and in many cases 
Charter, several of the best THE SHAVE WITH 
known British Steam and Motor THE SMILE IN IT! 
: ‘ pearance is a perfect shave. And 
Yachts afloat, ranging from 50 , the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 
to 1,800 tons. Most of these It is for that reason men in all a 
parts of the world so heartily ap- COUR 
vessels are now in full com- NEW IMPROVED prove the Gillette Sefety Resor. 
GILLETTE OUTFITS Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
and upwards. treme simplicity and great time- MA 
mission and delivery can be OLDTYPE GILLETTE saving principle, no stropping, no 
SERIES, 2/6 & upwards honing, — to every man with 
GILLETTE BLADES. a beard to shave. 
arranged at short notice in either 
British or Mediterranean 1 e KINGS 
Sold by Gillette A + EV 
ealers everywhere. 
Waters. Gillette Safety Razer, Ltd., azor 


184-188, Gt. Portland 
Street, London, W.1 


Fullest particulars of all vessels 


available may be obtained from our 4 " 
South of France representative :— | Us 
PETER HAWKER, 
Lou Souleias, Le Trayas, Var., France, Ow 
OR . T. 


Yacht Sales & Charters Ltd., “ssl 
The Yachting Monthly Offices, , 

9 King Street, Covent Garden, Midure — 

London, W.C.2, England. CR 

per 1 /- Oz. 

Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 18; 


** Forenaft, London.” Gerrard 5157-8 f The I ial Tob: Co f | 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. April 4, 5 and 6 


POLA NEGRI, TOM MOORE and FORD STERLING in 
‘GOOD AND NAUGHTY” 
From the Play by Avery Hopwood 


HOUSE PETERS in 


PRISONERS OF THE STORM” 
By James Oliver Curwood, etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. April 7, 8 and 9 
JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT and MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE in 


“REVELATION” 
With Star Cast of French Artistes, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Sq., S.W. (Sloane 5137). 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30. 
BERT’S GIRL 
A Comedy by ELIZABETH BAKER. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. (Ger. 4032) 
EVENINGS at 8.30. MATS. WED. and SAT. at 2.30 
FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY. 
MOZART’S OPERA 
(In English) 
COSI FAN TUTTE 
(The School for Lovers) 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12  Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Pedigrees, 
Family Letters, Diaries. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 34 guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


1734, 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “rummage ”? of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Tours 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, s.s. “ FRIULI” 
CRUISE.—From Venice to Dalmatian Coast, visiting 
Spalato, Isles of Greece; calling Katakolo for Qlympia, 
Itea for Delphi, and Pirzus for Athens; Corinth for 
yeene; Candia (Crete) for Knossos. Returning to 
Gravosa and Venice. Lectures will be given on the 
Cruise on the places visited by distinguished scholars. 
A limited number of berths still available.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss Edith Crowdy, C.B.E., Assistant Secre- 
tary, Hellenic Travellers’ Club, Dept. 4c, 3 Albany Court- 


yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Shipping 


F & O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Gevern 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address fer all Passenger Business, P. & O. B ep) 14 Cockspur Street, 


$.W.1; or General Business : Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122 Leadewhall Street, London, E.C3. 


Miscellaneous 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone ; 2220 Cheltenham. 


SONG LYRICS WANTED 


Urgently for conversion into popular successes. Gifted com- 
poser will set selected poems to music and arrange immediate 
publication. Beginners encouraged.—Submit MSS. to Box 865, 
Composer, Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES CON- 

STANTLY OCCURRING; highly successful, recommended 

methods. Send now stamped addressed envelope for free 
particulars, GREEN & Co., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


COLLECTED WORKS. FINE SETS. 


Barrie (Sir J. M.). Kirriemuir limited ed. 10 vols. 1913. £7 7s. 
Beerbohm (Max). Limited ed. 12 vols. 1922. £12 12s. 
Byron (Lord). 17 vols. Fine set. - 1847. £3 3s. 
Dickens (Charles). Biographical ed. Illus. 19 vols. 1902. £5 5s. 
Fennimore Cooper. 30 vols. 1889. £3 3s. 
Ireland (Samuel). 9 vols. Beautiful set. 1791-5. £25. 
Italian Novelists (The). Limited ed. 9 vols. 1892-7. £21. 
Johnson (Dr. S.). 9 vols. Oxford. 1825. £2 2s. 
Lytton (Lord). Knebworth ed. 40 vols. N.D. £3 10s. 
Morley (Lord). Limited ed. de luxe. 15 vols. 1921. £15 15s. 
Morris (W.). Limited ed. 24 vols. 1910-15. £12 12s. 
Shakespeare (W.). Plays. 1st folio facsimile. 1808. £6 6s. 
Scott (Sir W.). Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 1829. £6 6s. 
Stevenson (R. L.). Vailima limited ed. 26 vols. 1922. £30. 
Swinburne (A. C.). 1st collected ed. 6 vols. 1904. £3 10s. 
Thackeray (W. M.). 18 vols. Nice set. 1885-86. £3 10s. 
Many others in stock. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Novels in 3 vols. by Jane Austen. 

First Editions of Disraeli. 

Tennyson. In Memoriam. 1850. 

Any early nineteenth-century 3-volume Novels. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 2.4.1927 
Allen & Unwin Harrap 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodes’ & Stoughton Aw 

Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett tow 
Collins oy & Blount 

ar 
egan Paul Stanley aul 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Foulis Melrose Ward, Lock 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
Gyldendal 


tgs Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gp4 
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THE 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


1/- April, 1927. 1/- 


Conciliation or Capitulation ? 
House of Lords Reform 


Notes from Paris 
Germany at Geneva 


Under Three Emperors 
THE RT. HON. SIR RENNELL RODD, G.C.B.,C.M.G. 


Imperial Air Communications 
LIEUT.-COLONEL W. LOCKWOOD MARSH 


FULANA 


ERNEST REMNANT 
A. A. B. 


CHRISTOPHER RAWSON 


Tangier 

The Boxer Plan and China's Troubles 
ARTHUR A. YOUNG 

Working Hours at Home and Abroad E. T. GOOD 


The Prayer Book and Reservation 
SIR THOMAS INSKIP, K.C., M.P. 


A Day on Palmerston Island, N.Z. 
LADY ALICE FERGUSSON 
Meredith the Poet 


LEO C. ROBERTSON 
The Farthing Baths S. W. KEYTE 


Aigues Mortes, the Town of the Dead Waters 


ERIC SHEPHERD 
“Says Sergeant Murphy ” 


A. P. GARLAND 
STORIES : j The Walnats and the Wine JANET LING 


( Abdullah and the Government E. A. NEWTON 
POETRY—THEATRE--BOOKS 


anual Subscription: 14/- pest free to all parts of the world. Editoréal 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. Published by 
Mr. W. H. Berry, 19 & 20 Bow Street, London, W.C.2 


2 April 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Lif 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


Visitors to London (and , 
Residents) should use DAR Li N GTO N Ss 
“* Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 

“A brilliant book.""—The Times. Particularly good.”—Academy, 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. By Sir BE. T. COO. 4 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


60 Illustrations Maps and Plans 7/6. NOR W. ’ 

100 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/6. DEVON AND CORNWALL, 
60 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-- NORTH DEVON & NORTH CORNWALL, 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-- SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CORNWALL, 
Maps & Illustrations, 4/-, W.SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX 

2/- THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 

A handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St, 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, =e Paignton, Ex- 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, rtmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lyndon, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, 
Bala, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, a, Towyn, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Col- 
wyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
lert, Snowdon, Festinog, Trefriw, yy Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, the Peak, Isle of 
and Channe! Islands, should use DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

2/- each. List post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen 
Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 
York—Brentano’s. The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


The 
NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 


Everybody wants one 
The Royal Portable has an 


equipment of special features 
that make it unique. It was 
created by veteran craftsmen 
who have made the Royal 
Standard Typewriter in demand 
and preferred the world over— 
like the big Royal it does 
more work, better work, easter 
work. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON 


Please send me your illustrated booklet and 
particulars of your hire purchase terms. 


Dept. S.R._ 


TYPEWRITERS. 


LONDON: 75, 75a, Queen Victoria Street. 
’Phone: Royal 7601 (6 lines).. 


PROVINCES: Look in any telephone book’ 


Published by the Proprietors, Tuk Saturvay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard $157, two tines), in the Parish of St. Paul, 
in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacu, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, April 2, 1927 
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